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F "ape vy Ferguson is the youngest son of a Scottish clergyman, 
who was minister of the parish of Logieraite in Perthshire. He 
was born at the village of Logieraite, in the year 1724. 

His first literary education was at the parochial school in his na- 
tive village. He was, thence, removed to study the Roman classics, 
at Perth, under Mr. Martin, a teacher famous for using great seves 
rity of discipline, and for making good scholars. By his general pro- 
ticiency, and, in particular, by the uncommon ability with which his 
school-exercises were written, young Fercuson, here, recom- 
mended himself to the favour of his master, and the esteem of his 
school-fellows. 

In October, 1739, he was sent to pursue his higher studies at the 
university of St. Andrew's. By the favour of principal Tullidelph, and 
by the skill which he evinced in Latin literature, he obtained imme- 
diate nomination to a scholarship. The Greek language, mathe- 
matics, logic, and metaphysical science, here engaged, for several 
years, his closest application, and in every department of study, his 
proficiency was eminent. 

Intending to follow the profession of his father, he left the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s for that of Edinburgh, when he was about to 
enter upon the study of theology. For two successive years, he 
there heard the lectures upon moral philosophy, natural philosophy, 
and divinity ; in the mean time, reading in private the best books 
upon these different subjects ; and associating with various young 
men of promising talents, who have since risen, like himself, to illus- 
trious distinction. His summers, during the whole time of his study, 
both at St. Andrew’s and at Edinburgh, were spent with his father in 
Logieraite. 

While he was thus advancing in his studies, an invitation to the 
office of deputy to the chaplain of the forty-second regiment, excited 
him to solicit admission into holy orders, He had not studied divi- 
nity for the usual term of years; but, in consideration of his extra- 
ordinary merit, the pontnet assembly of the church of Scotland, made 
him an exception from the established rule. In discharging the 
functions of a military chaplain, he gave general satisfaction, equally 
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to the officers and the common soldiers of the regiment to which he 
belonged. * After a few years, the honourable Mr. Murray, whose 
deputy he was, resigned the chaplainry ; and Mr. FERGUSON, in 
consequence of his excellent conduct, was then appointed principal 
chapiain. He attended his regiment, till the peace of 1748; put an 
end, for a time, to the service of actual war. For several of the 
following years, he resided chiefly with his father, at Legieraite, or 
among his friends, in Edinburgh. He was disappointed in an appli- 
cation to the duke of 4rfoll, for a presentation to the living of Capurh, 
Then rejoining his regiment in Ireland, he spent some time longer, 
in the agreeable society of its officers, and in the immediate discharge 
of his proper functions. : 

After his disappointment in regard to Cafuth, he no longer soli- 
cited an establishment in the church of Scotland. 

An invitation to the employment of preceptor to the children of 
the late Earl of Bure, led Mr. Fencuson, soon after, to resign the 
office of chaplain to the forty-second regiment, in favour of his ne- 
phew, Mr. James Stewart. 

Either while he lived in the family of that eminent nobleman, or 
perhaps earlier, he drew the first sketch of his Essay ON CIVIL 
society. Hecommunicated the manuscript to his friends, Davrp 
Hume and Avam Situ, who read it with admiration of the en- 
largement of his views, and the elegance of his genius; favoured 
bim with their advice for its improvement, and became, henceforth, 
solicitous to see him fixed in a situation in which he might dedicate 
himself, exclusively, to the pursuits of philosophy and literature*, 
They thought him singularly well qualified for the duties ofa pro- 
fessorship in one of the Scottish universities: and Davip Hug, in 
particular, who was ever the warm, officious friend of genius, ap- 
pears to have eagerly watched for any occasion that might arise, of 
Obtaining to FerGuson an academical chair, in either G/esgow or 
Edinburgh. In the year 1759, there was a vacancy in the projessor- 
ship of Natural Philosoply in the college of Epinpurcu; and Mr, 
FERGUSON was nominated to supply it. 

After filling this office for four or five sessions of the university, he 
gbtained the professorship of MoRAL PHILosopuy, the business 
of which was more congenial to his predilections and his talents, 
Since the time when the academical lectures began to be dehvered in 
English, moral philosophy had not been hitherto taught in Edinburgh, 
by any person that was at once possessed of genius and scientific 
learning, and ardently disposed to apply the whole force and riches of 
his mind: to the study and the explication of the principles of ethics, 
But these important qualifications were remarkably united in the ens 
dowments of Mr. Fercuson, and in his turn of mind. He was, 
besides, an uncommonly elegant and interesting speaker; and had 
that grace and dignity of personal aspect which so happily aid the 
power of eloquence. From the moment of his accession to the 





* See a letter from Davip Hume to Anam Situ, published 
by Mr. Dugald Stewast, in his life of the latter of these philosophers. : 
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éthical chaif, the stady of moral philosophy became, in the highest 
degree, popular among the students in that university ; and it has 
never since ceased to be so. 

In the year 1767, his Essay ON CIVIL sociEeTY was, At last, 
printed and published in London. Loudly applauded by Hume, by 
SmitH, and by all those who were partial to the productions of 
Scottish genius; it hence engaged, at its first appearance, the eager 
attention of the literary public. It passed, with a rapidity some- 
what unusual for books of science, through several successive edi- 
tions. . 

In the same year he married Miss Burnet, the niece of the 
illustrious Dr. Josern Brack, by whorn he has become the father 
of a numefous and very promising family. 

About the year 1773, he was invited to accompany the present 
Earl of Chesterfield, in his travels for youthful improvement, on the 
Continent of Europe. He went: but, after a year and a half’s ab- 
sence with his lordship, Mr. FeErGusown resigned his pupil to the 
care, we believe, of Mr. De-Yverdun, the friend of Gisson, and 
returned to his official duties at Edinburgh. 

In the year 1776, he supported those principles upon which the 
American war was undertaken by the British government, in an able 
pamphlet, written in answer to one of those of the late Dr. Price. 
Aid, so seasonable, and so powerful, was not ungratefully received 
by the ministers whose measures he defended. In the year 1778; 
he was sent out as secretary to the five commissioners who went upon 
a fruitless negociation to compose. the American troubles. He re- 
turned, after its failure, to his wonted duties. The lectures upon 
morel philososhy had been read, during his absence, by Mr. Joun 
Bruce, now historiographer to the East India Company, &c. 

Dr. Fercuson had great reason to delight in the duties of his 
professorship. It was his favourite science which he taught: He 
excelled in the graces of elocution: His students heard him with: 
great avidity: They were, for the greater part, eminently enlightened 
and improved by his lectures. ; 

In the yedr 1784, ill health, the avocations of his private studies, 
and the casy circumstances of his fortune, induced him to retire 
finally from the ethical chair. He was succeeded by Mr. DuGaip 
Srewart, one of the most amiable men, the most eloquent public 
speakers, and the most ingenious philosophers of the present age. 

The success of his friend Gisson, if not the earlier glory of 
Hume and Rospertson, had, anumber of years before this period, 
excited Dr. FexGuson to try his talents in the composition of His 
tury, and to make the history of the Roman republic the subject of 
his attempt. Since Grsson had become 89 eminent among historians, 
by tracing the declining fortunes of imperial Rome, it was sufficiently 
natural to expect, that a literary fame, much more splendid, might 
be acquired by the production of a history, equally eloquent and 
philosophical, of that rising greatness of the Roman Republic, which 
every liberal mind had long been accustomed to view with enthu- 
siastic adiniration. This work, the labour of so many yeats, wag 
writen slowly, and with much diligent application of tiind. It wag 
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at least, once, if not several times, transcribed, and, in the trans« 
eription, greatly altered. Dr. Fercuson did not, like Hume, Ro- 
bertson, Henry, and Gibbon, write, as he composed, with his own 
hand; but, like Adam Smith, dictated to an amanuensis. It was in 
the year 1782, before his resignation of the professorship of moral 
philosophy, that he sent his History of the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic into the world from the press. ; 

Its reception here was not equal to the author’s hopes; but it 
was reprinted in Switzerland, and, if We mistake not, also in Ireland 
and America. In Italy, it was honoured with translation. x 

In the leisure which he enjoyed, after retiring from professorial 
duties, he was induced to revise his lectures, and to send them to the 
press. They have been published, under the title of Principles of 
Moral and Political Science. The book affords a good view of the 
powers of the human mind, the duties of life, the arrangements of 
society, and the doctrines of philosophers concerning these subjects. 
But still the author is rather an eclectic than an inventor. He ex- 
hibits only modifications of the doctrines of the moralists of anti- 
quity, ont of former Scottish metaphysicians. 

After this publication of his lectures. Dr. Ferguson made a 
journey to Italy; partly, it is believed, for the sake of his health ; 
in part, from a curiosity to survey the country of the ancient Romans, 
and from a desire to examine some monuments of their arts and 
grandeur, which might afford new lights for the improvement of his 
history. He was received among the great and the learned abroad, 
with many flattering honours. 

Since his return, he has had the pleasure of publishing, in com- 
~— with the demands of readers, a new edition of his History of 

ome. As this work is, with all its imperfections, certainly prefer- 
able to any other English history of the Roman Republic, it may pro- 
bably find its way to considerable stability and popularity of 
reputation. 

Its author now lives in an agreeable rural residence, at the dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from Edinburgh. He has been distin- 
guished through life by every social and personal virtue. His man- 
ners are dignified and amiable. At the age of seventy-five he en- 
joys good health, for which, under Divine Providence, he is greatly 
indebted to strict temperance, singular assiduity in the exercise of 
riding, and that domestic happiness which he possesses in the midst 
of aworthy and promising offspring. The friends of his life have 
been some of the most eminent among the great and the learned of 
the present age, and he has never forfeited their esteem. Though 
he may not have enlarged the boundaries of science : nor have pro- 
duced any works which he may confidently bequeath to posterity, as 
a xrnua es asct; yet, his labours as a teacher of philosophy, the 
eloquence, and the beneficial tendency of all his writings, the emi- 
nence of character and fortune to which his own exertions have 
raised him, and the conspicuous figure he has so long made among 
men of business and men of letters, certainly entitle him to be re- 
garded as one of those Scotsmen who havt done the most honour te 
their country in the present age. 

THE 
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The Works of Sir William Jones. 6vols. 4to. Boards. Robinsons, €9c, 
1799. 


O' this well known author’s literary productions, the public’ 
has been favoured with many acceptable specimens, at dif+ 
ferent times, and in various forms. ‘This complete collection 
is, perhaps, the first and best miscellany, of equal magnitude, 
begun, conducted, and finished by the samehand, The inter- 
ot worth of books is not justly estimated by their size or 
weight. 

Of the papers which compose the first two volumes, the far 
greater number is interspersed with the Asiatic Researches, al- 
ready the property of the Public, in two editions; whence we 
have exhibited several articles in our first volume. 

The third of this collection opens with six charges to the 
jury at Calcutta, between December 4, 1783, and June 9, 
1792: in all which, exquisite composition, and masterly elo~ 
quence, derive lustre from those vigorous operations of huma- 
nity and justice which happily predominated in the author’s 
character. 

In a letter to Earl Cornwallis, dated 19th March, 1788, the 
author remarks, vol iii. p. 51. 


‘ Nothing could be more obviously just, than to determine pri- 
vate contests, according to those laws which the parties themselves 
had ever considered as the rules of their conduet and engagements 
in civil life; nor could any thing be wiser, than by a legislative act, 
to assure the Hindu and Mussulman subjects of Great Britain, that 
the private laws, which they severally hold sacred, and a violation 
of which they would have thought the most grievous oppression, 
should not be superseded by a new system, of which they could 
have no knowledge, and which they must have considered as im- 
posed upon them by a spirit of rigour and intolerance. So far the 
principle of decision, between the native parties, in a cause, ap- 
pears quite clear. But the difficulty, as in most other cases, lies im 
the application of the principle to practice ; for the Hindu and Mus- 
sulman laws are locked up, for the most part, in two very different 
languages—the Sanscrit and the Arabic, which few Europeans will 
ever learn, because neither of them leads to any advantage in worldly 
pursuits; and, if we give judgment only from the opinion of others, 
the native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure that we have 
not been deceived.’ 

‘ It would be absurd and unjust to pass an indiscriminate censure 
on a considerable body of men; but my experience justifies me in 
declaring, that I could not, with an easy conscience, concur in @ 
decision, merely on the opinion of native lawyers, in any > 
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which they could have the remotest interest in misleading the court: 
nor, how vigilant soever we might be, would it be very difficult for 
them to mislead us; fora single obscure text, explained by them- 
selves, might be quoted as express authority, though, perhaps, in 
the very book from which it was selected, it might be differently 
explained, or introduced only for the purpose of being exploded. 


Deputy governors over colonies, most commonly extend 
their delegated powers beyond the letter of their commissions, 
for the sordid purpose of peculation; and both oppress their 
subjects, and expose their constituents to the ever unpopular 
imputation of tyranny. In this, as in other mstances, Sir 
W. Jones was an eminent pattern of that moderation which 
éstablishes a throne. * 


_ £ The obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to me before I left 
England, where I had communicated my sentiments to some friends 
m Parliament, and on the bench in Westminster Hall, of whose 
discernment I had the highest opinion; and those sentiments I pro! 
pose to unfold in this letter, with as much brevity as the magnitude 
o! the cause will permit. If we had acomplete digest of Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws, after the model of Justinian’s inestimable pan- 
dects, conipiled by the most eminent of the native lawyers, with an 
accurate verbal translation of it into English; and, if copies of if 
were reposited in the proper offices, that they might be occasionally 
consulted as a standard of justice, we should rarely be at a loss for 
principles, at least, and rules of law, applicable to the cases before 
us; and should never, perhaps, be led astray, by the Pandits or 
Maulavis, who would hardly venture to impose on us, when their 
impositions might so easily be detected.’ 


After several liberal encomiums on Justinian’s Digest, as 
comprehending the whole system of jurisprudence, private, 
‘ublic, and criminal, and as a most valuable mine of juridical 
kriowledge, Sir William proceeds to point out both the utility 
and imperfections of similar compilations, already executed 
by Messrs. Hastings and Halhed, towards a form of process for 
India, and adds, 


* Having shewn the expedience of a new compilation for each 
system of Indian law, I beg leave to state the difficulties which must 
attend the work, and the means of removing them. The first diffi- 
culty is the expence of paying the Pandits and Maulavis, who must 
compile the Digest; and the native writers, who must transcribe it. 
Since two provinces are under this government, and many customar 
laws in each, it would be proper to employ one Pandit of Beiigals 
and another from Bahar; and, since there are two Mohammedan 
sects, who differ in regard to many traditions from their prophet, and 
fo sume decisions of their doctors, it might be thought equally pro- 
per to engage one Maulavi of each sect.’ . : 
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The whole expence is computed at 1000 Sicca rupees 2 
month, for three years. 


« The second difficulty is to find a director and translator of the 
work, who, with a competent knowledge of Sanscrit and Arabic, 
has a general acquaintance with the principles of jurisprudence, and 
a sufficient share of legislative spirit, to arrange the plan of a digest, 
superintend the compilation, and render the whole, as it proceeds, 
into perspicuous English, so that eyen the translation may acquire a 
degree of authority proportionate to the public opinion of his ac- 
curacy.’—Vol. il. p. 54, &e. 


These difficulties were happily surmounted by the consent of 
the governor-general and council to defray all expences, and 
by Sir W. Jones’s acceptance of the appointment to superintend 
the work, and conduct the operations of the press. ‘The com- 
pany’s order for putting the MS. translation of Manava Derma 
Sastra to their printing office, is dated the 11th June, 1793. 

‘The preface to the Institutes, setting forth the opinions of the 
Asiatics concerning the origin, number, titles, and contents of 
the records whence this digest is compiled, was inserted in the 
Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, vol. iii. p. 436: a master- 
piece of criticism, yet in many parts exceptionable, especially 
in admitting the extravagant claims of the Orientals to an in- 
credibly remote epoch of written language. As in the first vo- 
lume of our review of that work, this article was overlooked, 
we transcribe a short paragraph, as introductory to a few re- 
marks. 


‘ We are lost in an inextricable labyrinth of imaginary astrono- 
mical cycles, yugas, mahayugas, calhas, and menwantaras, in attempt- 
ing to calculate the time of the first Menu, who, according to the 
Brahmens, first governed this world, and became the progenitor of 
mankind: nor, can we, so clouded are the history and chronology 
of India with fables and allegories, ascertain the precise age, when 
the work, now presented to the public, was actually composed 3 
but we are in possession of some evidence, partly extrinsic and partly 
internal, that it is one of the oldest compositions existing.’ 


As to the extrinsic evidence : 


‘ From a text in Parasara, discovered by Mr. Davis, it appears, 
that the vernal equinox had gone back 23 degrees 20 minutes, be- 
tween the days of that Indian philosopher and the year of our Lord 
499, when it coincided with the origin of the Hindu ecliptic ; so 
that Parasara, probably, flourished near the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury before Christ.’ 


This astronomical character has the semblance of demonstra- 
tion. Such coincidences are often factitious. The position of 
the cardinal points in this age is well known. By retrograde 
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calculation, their actual position, A. D. 499, may easily be 
ascertained ; and thence their actual position in the 16th cen- 
tury before. This artifice is, in the present case, supposable, 
and the contrary cannot be proved. On this very probable hy- 
pothesis, the age of Parasara, and the origin of the Hindu 
ecliptic, are alike indeterminate. Besides, the close of the 
12th century before Christ, was almost 300 years posterior to 
the Mosaical records. No less equivocal is the internal evidence, 
on which basis Sir W. Jones rests the postulate, that the high- 
est age of the Yajur Veda is 1580 years before our era; and, 
that the laws ‘now brought to light, were considerably older 
than those of Solon, or even of Lycurgus. ‘These vague no- 
tations are prodigiously remote from certainty, and every cri- 
terion of probability induces the belief, that the Hindus had no 
written laws before the time of the Greek empire, at least. 
Josephus, Whiston, and others, intimate their conviction that 
alphabetical composition was coeval with the world; and, this 
seems to be the opinion of the authors to whom we are in- 
debted for the Asiatic Researches. But this principle is ex- 
ploded by Dr. Winder in his excellent “* Critical and Chro- 
nological History of Knowledge.” 2 vols. 4to. 1746. 

Of all the Asiatic productions hitherto published, the Ayeen 
Acberry alone exhibits striking allusions to the history by 
Moses and the Evangelists ; such as the descent of a God to 
witness a sacrifice, the disguised history of the persons pre- 
served from the flood, anecdotes of Chrisna, contrasted with 
the memoirs of Jesus Christ. So obvious a criterion of pla- 
agg in this last article, could not escape the perspicuity of 
sir W. Jones, who admits the interval of twelve centuries from 
the time of the fabulous Chrisna to our era, and suspects an in- 
terpolation from the spurious gospels. But far more natural 
is the supposition that the author of Ayeen Acbesry, a work 
confessedly of the XVIth century, had distorted the history of 
the genuine gospels: and that all the laws and histories of the 
Hindus are of a date posterior to the introduction of Chris. 
tianity. See our account of Maurice’s Indian History in the 
numbers for March and April 1799. 


* Institutes of the Hindu laws; or, the ordinances of Menu, ac- 
cording to the gloss of Culluca, 12 chapters, page 65.—General Note, 
p. 463.—Letter to the Right Hon H. Dundas, p. 471.—Moham- 
medan Law of Succession to Property of Intestates, p. 469.—Pre- 
face, English and Arabic, p. 469, 473.—Translation, p. 489.—Al 
Syrajiyya ; or, Mohammedan Law of Inheritance, p. 507.’ 


These laws consist of general titles, in eleven articles, En- 
glish and Arabic, with a commentary by Sir W. Jones. 
‘Vou 
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Vor. IV. Contents.—* Ten Speeches by Iszeus, in Causes cons 
cerning the Law of Succession to Property at Athens.—Dedication 
to Earl Bathurst.—Prefatory Discourse.—Attic Laws.—Fragments 
of Iszeus.—Notes and Commentary, p. 1, 241. 

‘The Moallakat ; or, Seven Poems, which were suspended in the 
Temple at Mecca, with an English prose translation and arguments, 
p. 246, 395. 

« Poems, translated from the Asiatic languages into English verse ; 
with a preface, p. 401, 512. 

*Carminum Liber.—1, Ode Sinica.—2, Persica.—3, Altera. 
4, Arabica,x—5, Ad Lalium.—6. Ad Lunam.—7, Ad Venerem. 
8, Ad Eandem.—Ex Ferdusii poetz Persica Heroico.—Elegia Ara- 
bica.—Fabula Persica.—Ad Musam, 513, 525. 

« Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations.—Essay on the Arte 
called Imitative, 527, 561. 

‘ The Muse Recalled, an Ode on the Nuptials of Lord Althorpe 
and Miss Lavinia Bingham, 6th March, 1781.—QOde in Imitation of 
Alczus—of Callistratus, p. 566, 575. 

‘ Principles of Government, a Dialogue with a Farmer.—Chae 
racter of John Lord Ashburton, p. 578, 580. 

‘ Ad Libertatem Carmen, from Collins’s Ode to Liberty, p, 581. 

« Lettre a Monsieur A*** Du P***, p. 586, 613. 

Vo. V. Contents.—* Histoire de Nader Chah, connu sous le 
nom de Thamas Kuli Kan, Empereur de Perse.—Traduite d’un 
Manuscrit Persan, par l’ordre de sa Majesté le Roi Dannemark.— 
Avec notes Chronologiques, Historiques, Geographiques.’ p. 1, 432. 

‘ Traité sur la Poesie Orientale, avec les dix Odes D’Hafiz, 
p- 433, 503. 

‘ Dissertation sur la Literature Orientale, p. 507, 530. 

‘ An Introduction to the History of the Life of Nader Shah, con- 
taining a preface; a description of Asia, according to the Oriental 
geographers ; and a shoft history of Persia, from the earliest times 
to the present century.’—P. 533 to 610; theend of the volume. 


As the far larger part of this volume is a translation from a 
work accessible to our learned countrymen in their native lan- 
guage, we, not doubting that the version is worthy of the . 
great man’s abilities, and of the illustrious personage by whose 
command it was undertaken, judged it superfluous to enter 
more minutely into a detail of its parts. 

‘The preface, which ushers in the two English dissertations 
introductory to the life of Nader Shah, is an exquisite morsel 
of elaborate criticism, and would have done honour to the au- 
thor’s talents, if he had not produced many other proofs of su- 
perlative genius, A short excerpt, preparatory to subsequent 
observations, is-sclected. 


‘ The Persians would not readily forgive my presumption, if they 
knew what:a liberty L have taken with their chronology, and how 
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many thousand years I have retrencbed from the pretended duration 
of their empize. They have reckoned but eleven monarchs of the 
first race, and wixe, including Darius, of the second; yet, they as~ 
sign to the reigns of these rae princes, a reign of above 3000 
vears; or, 150 to each prince, one with another; but these are 
Persian tales. Human vature is nearly the same in all ages; and, it 
has been proved, by the stronges' induction, that kings seldom reign, 
one with another, longer than 18 or twenty years: (See Newton’s 
Chronology, p. 52) so that we must ascribe these fictions of the 
Persian chyongogers to the vain desire of aggrandising their country so 
far beyond the truth. 

« }t is with the utmost diffidence, that I venture to add an observa- 
tion of my own upoa any work of Newron, whose admirable, 
tracts on the abstract sciences, and on the application of those 
sciences to natural philosophy, exhibit the noblest specimen of pere 
fection to which the human faculties can be exalied; and whose 
treatises on highter subjects, though incapable, from their very. nature, 
of strict demonstration, are not without many strokes of that piercing. 
genius, which, raised hire above alk men who ever lived. But, it 
appears to me, that his medium of 20 years to areignis too general, 
and that, in some ages and nations, it must be considerably less; in 
others, far greater, according to the difference of government, or 
manners, in the deferent empires of the world. Thus, by com- 
Paring the duration of the modern Asiatic dynasties, since the de- 
cline of the, Califate, with the reigns of the several princes, I have, 
observed, that those monarchs seldom sat on the throne longer than. 
tea, or twelve years each, at a medium; for, if one or two of them 
contrived to hold their seats 40 years, the greater part of theny 
reigned but six ur seven ; and many were dethroned in.a few months, 
some even ina few days, alter their accession. This can be owing 
to nothing but the imperfection of those unhappy governments, 
where a Sultan no sooner has the diadem on his head, than. his mi- 
nisters, sons, or brothers, form a confederacy; so that he perishes. 
in the field, or closes his days in prison, to make room for,one of 
his relations, who frequently meets with the same fate. This is ap- 
parent from almost every page in the history of modern Asia. The case 
was very different in the. infancy of the Persian empire. The sove- 
reigns were almost deified by the people, whom they had civilised : 
the temperance of those zarly ages might tend to prolong their na- 
tural lives, and few of them were disturbed by civil wars or rebellion; 
so that, if we count backward from the death of Darius, in the 
330th year before Christ, computation will place the foundation of 
the Persian monarchy in the $30th before the same era, about 14 
years, according to Newron, afler the burning of Troy, and just a 
century before some General, or feudatory of Tahmuras, founded 
the dynasty of the Assyrians. - If we retrench so many centuries” 
[twenty-four] ‘ from the antiquity of the Persian empire, it ‘is im- 
possible that Caiumaras should be the king of Elam, in-scripture, as 
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14, 9.]. ‘But here we muist observe, that it is not possible for us to 
fix the precise years in which each of thesé ancient monarchs began 
his reign, or how long each of them sat en his throhe; so that these 
Calculations, when we descend to minute particulars, must needs be 
véry uncertain; and where we cannot hope to find the perfeot truth, 
we must, like the old academics, be content with a bare possibility? 
—P. 554. 










































The author’s strictures on the vanity of the Persian Chro- 
nologers, in affecting the glory of a chimerical antiquity, are 
strictly just, though not inapplicable to many of their neigh= 
bours ; and those on Sir Isaac Newton’s common meéasure for 
reigns, expressed with decorum and proper respect. His 
scheme was framed on the principle of retrenchmént. It was 
justifiable. It was absolutely necessary; but he weit too far. 
This is not the proper place for a full exemplification. The 
chapter of his chronology on the Persian empire is the last, 
and least exact. It had not the benefit of revisal by his skilful 
hand, and was published with an honest apology for its obvious 
imperfections. - But we hastén to a shorter extract. 


, 
* Cai Khosru, or. Cyrus, before, Christ 568, whom the Per- 
sians cohsider almost as a demi-god, determined‘ to avenge the 
death of his father, and to deliver his kingdom from the tyramhy of 
Alfasiab. He therefore assembled all his forces, and gave battle 
to the usurper, who, on the other side, was supported by the kings 
of Caiti and India. But the valour of Cyrus, and of his general 
ostam, prevailed against tlie united powers of so many sovereigns $ 
and Afrasiab lost his life in the mountains of Media. This war is 
éelebrated, in a noble poem, by the illustrious Ferdusi, who may 
well be called “ the Homer of Persia. ; 
© Whatever our Chronologers say, it is not easy to conceives 
that the Jews were delivered by this Cyrus. The name Coresh, 
used by Isaiah, has no affinity with the Persian king, Khosru, and 
we cannot suppose any corruption in the sacred text ; whereas all 
the Persian writers agree, that a prince named Coresh, who was 
sent by Bahaman, son of Asfendiar; to govern Babylon, in the room 
of Baltazar, actually..protected the -captive Jews, and permitted 
them to rebuild their temple.. Our historian, perhaps, deceived by 
the name, Cyrus, which the Greeks gave both to Khosru and ta 
Coresh, have fixed the return of the Jews much earlier than the 
truth’? p. 594. 


This one paragraph exhibits several instances of inaccuracy 
with respect to persons, facts, and dates. Sir W. Joo’ owns, 
that this Cai Khosru, or Cyrus, was the son of Mandane, but 
denies the identity of this Cyrus with that king of Babylon, 
whto succeeded Baltazar, or Belshazzar, and dismissed the Jews 
from captivity. Sore aiithor’s assign to Cyrus a reign of 30 
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ears, counted from the demise of his grandfather Astyages, 
ine of the Medes. This arrangement entirely excludes the 
reign of his uncle Cyaxares, otherwise called Darius the Mede, 
under whom Cyrus acted as general of the armies in the war 
against the Babylonians. On the conquest of Babylon, and 
the death of Belshazzar, Cyaxares reigned two years over 
Media, Babylonia, and Persia, and, dying in the 70th year 
from the captivity of Judah, Cyrus succeeded him as sole mo- 
narch of the consolidated empire. Sir W. Jones, commencing 
this reign from the death of Astyages, as did the chronologers 
and historians whose computation he both adopts and censures, 
«has fixed the return of the Jews much earlier than the 
truth.” Between the names Khosru and Coresh, which in- 
discriminately the Greeks render Cyrus, he discerns no affinity, 
and yet allows the agreement of all the Persian writers in 
‘a prince called Coresh, the successor of Baltazar, who ac- 
tually protected the captive Jews, and permitted them to re- 
build the temple.” 

In like manner the prophet Isaiah foretold, long before the 
event, that Cyrus, Coresh, should say to Jerusalem, “ Thou 
shalt be built; and, to the Temple, thy foundation shall be 
Jaid:”’ and, in the last chapter of 2 Chronicles, and first of 
Ezra, the title of the edict, which fulfilled the prediction, is 
historically recorded: ‘In the first year of Cyrus, Coresh, 
king of Persia,” &c.—the first year of his sovereignty3 over 
120 provinces; not the first year of his military commission, 
under a deputy. If Khoshru Cyrus, were a different person 
from Coresh Cyrus, this distinction cannot affect the true date 
of the Jewish restoration; a revolutian authenticated by cha- 
racters of time, so many, decisive and harmonious, as to pre~ 
clude every possibility of deception. 

Vo. VI. The subjects of this, as those 
ceding volumes are miscellaneous. 

Contents.-—Hipotadesa, in four books, on the acquisition of 
friends, breach of friendship, peace and war.—P. 1, 176. 


of all the pre- 


* Weare told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were 
the wisest of nations; and in moral wisdom they were very eminent; 
their system of ethics is yet preserved; and the fables of Vishnue 
sarman, whom we ridiculously call Pilpay, are the most beautiful, 
if not the most ancient collection of Apologues in the world : they 
were first translated from the sanscrit, in the 6th century, by the 
order of Buzerchum-ihr, or Bright as the Sun, the chief physician, 
and afterwards Vezir of the great Antsherivan, and are extant, un- 
der various names, in more than twenty languages; but their ori- 
ginal title is Hipotedésa, or Amicable Instruction ; and as the very 
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existence of sop, whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abyys- 
sinian, appears rather doubtful, I am not disinclined to suppose, 
that the first moral fables which appeared in Europe, were of Indian 
or Ethiopian origin.’ 

Specimen.—* May success attend the actions of good men, by the 
favour of that mighty God, on whose head a portion of the moon ap- 
pears, written with the froth of Ganga.’ 

‘ This Amicable Instruction, exquisitely wrought in Sanscrit phrases, 
exhibits continually, when heard, a prodigy of wisdom and true 
knowledge of morals. 

‘ The learned man may fix his mind on science and wealth, as if 
he were never to grow old or die; but when death seizes him by the 
locks, he must then practise virtue. 

‘ Knowledge produces mildness of speech: mildness a good cha~ 
racter; a good character, wealth ; wealth, if virtue attend it, hap- 
piness. 

« Among all professions, knowledge appears" eminent; the wise 
call it supreme riches; because it cannot be lost, has no price, and 
can, at no time, be destroyed. 

‘ Knowledge, acquired by a man of low degree, places him on 
a level with a prince, as a small river attains the irremeable ocean ; 
and his fortune is then exalted. . 

‘ The science of arms, and the science of books, are both causes 
of celebrity ; but the first is ridiculous in an old man, and the second 
is, in all ages, respectable. x 

*‘ Asa fresh earthen vessel is formed by the potter (and education 
is nothing else) thus may we say are children formed here below 
to morality.’ Introduct. 

2. ¢ The Enchanted Fruit; or, the Hindu Wife. An Antedilu- 
vian Wife: an Antediiuvian Tale, Written in the province of 
Bahar, p. 176—200. Direful effects of curiosity exemplified im 
the mother of the human race. Metrical couplets. 

3. * Sacontala; or, the Fatal Ring: an Indian drama, by Cae 
Jidas. From the original Sanscrit and Pracrit, p. 203—316. 

Comic dialogue.—‘ On the conduct and characters of the play I 
shall offer no criticism ; because I am convinced that the tastes of 
men differ as much as their sentiments and passions, and that, in 
feeling the beauties of art, as in smelling flowers, tasting fruits, 
viewing prospects, and hearing melody, every individual must be 
guided by his own sensations, and the incommunicable associations 
of his own ideas !” F 

3° ¢ Eight hymns, and an ode from Pindar.’ P. 317—398. 

To some of these hymns are prefixed arguments explaining 
the Indian mythology. In different measures and stanzas, no- 
thing of the tenderness, sublimity, and fire of the original seems 
to evaporate. The first Nemean ode trom Pindar, may fairly be 
put in competition with the best and most successful attempts 
of Mr. West’s applauded performance. 

; 4, Extract 
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_4. ¢ Extract-from the last book of Ramayan, 400410. ... 

* Aconference between a Crow and an Lagle, defining the most 
excellent’ of natural forms, the highest good, the chief pain and 
pleasure, the greatest wickedness, and the severest punishment. 

5.-* Extracts from the Vedas. Prose. 515—594, 

‘ The following fragments were submitted to the perusal of a 
friend (Lord Teignmouth,) and now are published at his recome 
mendation, communieated to the editor in the following terms :— 
These fragments consist of transiations from the Vedas, and ap- 
pear to be materials, collected by Sir W. Jones, for elucidating a 
dissertation on the primitive religion of the Hindus. This disserta- 
tion was professedly intended to rethove the veil from the supposed 
mysteries of the primeval Indian religion ; and it is much to be res 
gretted it was never completed, and that the fragments, which 
are extremely curious and interesting, cannot be published with 
that elucidation which they would have received from the pen of 
the translator. I recommend, however, the publication of them,’ 


Hymn to the Night. 


« Night approaches illumined with stars and planets, and lookin 
en all sides with numberless eyes, overpowers all meaner lights: 
The immortal goddess pervades the firmament, covering the low 
vollies and shrubs, and the lofty mountains and trees, but still she 
disturbs the gloom with celestial efulgente. Advancing in bi ight? 
ness, at length she yecals her sister, Morning; and the nightly 
shade gradually melts away. 

« May she, at this time, be propitious. She in whose early 
watch we may calmly reciine in our mansion, as birds repose on the 
tree. 

‘ Mankind now sleep in their towns; now herds and flocks peateé 
folly slumber, and winged creatures, even swilt falcons and vultures. 

© O Night! avert trom us the she-wolf and the wolf; and oh! 
suffer us to pass the gloom in soothing rest? 

‘ O Morn! remove, in due time, this black, yet visible, overs 
whelming darkness, which at present edfolds me. 

_ € Daughter of Heaven, I approach thee with praise, as the cow 
approaches the milker; accept, O Night! not the hymn only, but 
the oblation of thy suppliant, who prays that lis foes may be subs 
dued. / 

6. © The Seasons, a descriptive poem, by Calidas. From thé 
eriginal sanscrit. 480. . 

AAdvertisement.—* This book is the first ever printed in Sans¢rit 
and itis by the press alone, that the ancient literature of India‘can 


long be preserved: a learner of that most interesting language, whd ° 


had carefully perused one of the popular gramrtiats, could hardly 
begin his course of studies with an easier or more clegant work; 
than the Ritusanhara, or Assemblage of Scasons. very |me compos: 
ed by Calidas is exquisitely polished; and every conplet is an 
Jadianr landscape, always beautiful, sometimes highly coloured, but 
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never beyond nature: four copies of it have been diligently colla- 
ted; and whefe they differ, the clearest‘and most natural reading 
has constantly had the preference.’ 


The title, compared with this commendation, raised and 
defeated expectation. - The Indian Seasons, contrasted m 
Ricnntion with those of ‘Thoms rould have exhibited 
Gescrip tron with those o nomson, woul ave exnhinited na- 
ture in different aspects and attitudes ; but the poem, by- what 
accident we cannot conjecture, is omitted. A critical preface 
to a Persian poem, Laili Majnun, is likewise inserted ;- but the 
poem itself is wanting. 


a 


7. Catalogue of Sanscrit and other oriental MSS. presented ta 

the Royal Society, by Sir William, and Lady Jones.’ 441—46Q. 

By a letter the donor commits the MSS. to. Sir Joseph 
Banks, to be returned, if they should have the pleasure of a fu- 
ture interview; if otherwise, the papers were to be deposited 
in the Royal Society, and leat, without difficulty, to any stu- 
dious men who might apply for them. 29th Jan. 1792. 

Of these MSS. the number is 170. Most of them have 
titles, expressing the nature of the subject, whether composed 
mm verse or prose, the language and alphabet in which they are 
written, the particular dialect, and explicatory notes at the bot- 
tom of the pages. To the titles of several is subjoined a copious 
account of the subject, author, antiquity, and other circum- 
stances. ‘This valuable acquisition, accessible to all Oriental 
scholars, may, from time to tyme, enrich the repositories of 
British literature. 

g. “ Essay on the Law of Bailments, in its analysis, .history, and 
Synthesis, 598—684. 

“9, « Enquiry into the Legal Modes of suppressing Riots, witha 
constitutional Plan of future Defence, 687—7 12. 

10 ‘ Speech, on the Reformation of Parliament, to the assembled 
Inhabitants of Middlesex and Surry, the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the Borough of Southwark, 28th May, 1782. 713— 
73Q.’ ' 

Of this work, much more estimable for its variety and ex 
cellerice of materials, .than its elaborate mechanism, we have 
been minute in enumerating the canstituent parts, and parsi- 
monious in extracts and observations. ‘The size of the volumes 
would justify a continuation of specimens and criticisms in ses 
veral monthly numbers. But, believing that most readers pe- 
ruse one entire criticism, with more attention than if it 
were given in detached parts, which yiolate the relation of 
sontiguity, we have compressed. our strictures into = 
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article, with out incurring, as we trust, the imputation of 
prolixity. f. 

Though the character of Sir W. Jones, wherever known, 
{and who knows it not?) is justly in high veneration; yet, as 
an author, he professed peculiar excellencies. 

1. An early maturity of intellectual powers. He some 
where remarks, that several of his compositions, like many of 
Mr. Pope’s, were finished before he had completed his 28th 

ar. Such were his translation into French of Nadir Shah’s 
ie, from a Persian MS. Dissertation sur la Literature Orien~ 
talc; Lettre, dans laquelle est compris Examen de Traduc- 
tion des livres attribues a Zoroastre. Ata time when an ex- 
cursive fancy prevents the regular operations of genius, he had 
not only acquired the languages usually taught in the schools, 
and the general principles of science, but risen to eminence in 
eastern learning. 

2. Diversity.—That character, who by cultivating his fa- 
eulties, excels in the professional functions of his station, gains 
an envied pre-eminence over the many, who, in the same de- 
partment, attain simple mediocrity, not without assiduous ap- 
plication. Universal genius, applied to a great variety of scien- 
tifical pursuits, and with success in many, is a rare pheno- 
menon. If the genius of Sir W. Jones were not strictly wnz- 
versal, it was, atleast, egual to the multifarious objects of its 
operations: and, in distinct theatres of exertion, it might have 
shone with not inferior brilliancy. Facts, not possibilities, are 
here under consideration. 

As a philologer, he possessed a critical skill, at an early 
stage of lite, in more dead and living dialects than the majority 
of learned men does attain in the course of a very protracted 
age; and, of most nations, he learned the history and antiqui- 
ties, together with their tongue. As an original author, in his 
native language, whether in prose or poetry, law, oratory, or 
peliics, he has few equals, and still fewer superiors. As a 
translator from Greek or Latin, Arabic, or Persian, French or 
Sanscrit, all his versions exhibit, as it were, magical symptoms 
of originality. As a lawyer, he improves and adorns every sub- 
ject on which he writes. As the president of a literary as- 
sociation, he framed the plan, conducted their procedure, im- 
parted many valuable discoveries, and pointed out the line of 
investigation for many more. 

3. Solidity and energy.—In many writers, meritorious of 
lasting renown, imperfections shade and tarnish productions of 
sterling worth. ‘* What a falling off’ is discernible in the 
latter ot two mo.lrn and British poems, both valuable, but not 
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equally so, Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained. This crite. 
rion of uniform excellence is applicable to poetical composition 
) alone. Whether Sir W. Jones transfuse into English numbers 
3 the productions of the Indian Muses (where the idioms of the 
Asiatic dialects, or the obscurity of a local mythology might 
create perplexity), or the enthusiasm of the English Collins 

into Roman numbers, the version has more the aspect of an 

original than of a copy, or paraphrase. In his own poetical 
compositions, too, Sir William always discovers inherent vigour, 

and vigour, in a just degree, suited to the nature of his subjects. 

| But his philanthrophy, moderation, and correct judgment, 
. areno where move amiably displayedthan in his Digest of Laws 


f for ascertaining the respectively constitutional regulations, re- 
ae lative to the inherent rights of the Hindus and Mohammedans 


now under the jurisdiction of cur British governors: A work 
suggested by the ingenuity, and brought to a final issue, by the 
masterly abilities of Sir W. Jones; than whom, a more con- 
summate literary and active character will not, as we venture 
pa to prognosticate, emerge, for centuries to come. 

For a more minute account of his history, we refer to the 
second and third numbers of our first volume. 

In the mean time, we entertain the sanguine hope, that a 
more perfect history of his literary and political character, from 
ampler materials, may soon be offered to the public. 
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A Letter to the Dilettanti Society, respecting the Odbtention of certain Mat- 
iers essentially necessary for the Improvement of Public Taste, and for 
accomplishing the original Views of the Reyal Academy of Great Britain. 

dq By James Barry, Esq. R.A. Professor of Painting to the Royal Aca- 

a demy. The Second Edition. | Vith an Appendix, respecting the Matters 

y lately agitated between the Academy and the Professor of Painting. 8v0. 

3 Aft. 292. 5s. Walker. 1799. 


HE subject of Mr. Barry’s expulsion from the Royal Aca- 

demy having engaged so great a share of popular atten- 
tion, and on its outset fixed much apparent ignominy on 
object of royal disgrace, it became a matter of absolute neces- 
sity on the part of the professor of painting, to submit 
the whole of his case to the public, which he has thought it 
convenient to insert as an appendix to a second edition of his 
letter to the Dilettanti Society. ‘This appendix will principally 
occupy our attention. 
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Mr. Barry introduces his account of this transaction by 2 
reference to a long note at page 73, in his first edition of this 
letter. 


‘ Thad occasion,’ he observes, ‘on Jan. 1, 1798, toadvert to the very 
disgraceful circumstance of the rejection of all the pictures of those 
Pupils which had been recently offered for the premium of the aca- 
demy ; although at the same time I was candidly obliged to acknow- 
ledge in exgulpation of es that the defects for which their 
pictures were rejected, manifestly arose more from the want of the 
necessary assistance of legitimate old pictures, as exemplars for the 
study of the colouring and mechanical conduct, than from any want 
of genius, in which it did not appear that those pupils were any 
otherways defective, than in the simple circumstance of their mis- 
fortune under a defective education, in having this necessary assist- 
ance to be derived from old pictures withheld from them; more es- 
pecially at that time, when they were seduced, and even hooted from 
such parts of the old traditional usage of painting as might have 
reached them, by the very impudent, though very absurd imposture 
of the pretended Venetian secret, which with so many circum- 
stances of quacking was at that time obtruded, or at least attempted 
to be obtruded upon the public attention. 

Convinced as [ was of this most important truth, I felt myself 
bound by every principle of duty to the King, to the academy, to its 
pupils, to the national honour, and also to my own character and 
feelings, never to rest in my situation as professor, nor to let others 
rest, until this point of obtaining an academical or public collection 
of exemplars should be happily effected. The honour of being in 
some measure instrumental towards the obtaining of this collection, 
so replete with public benefit, was my most dear and interesting 
feeling, and for which my heart was ready to make any personal sa- 
crifice ; and although I had been so long, so invidiously and malig- 
nantly opposed by an extensive combination, yet I was determined 
to make one more experiment, which had been as yet untried, and 
which I had every reason to hope would force my opponents of the 
cabal to come forward, before the funds of the academy should be 
otherways disposed of, and to take some notice of this growing mis- 
chief, or of me; more especially, as at worst, it would be impos- 
sible for them to strip me of my professorship and seat as an acade- 
mician, without at the same tine bringing such notice and general 
attention on this subject of our difference, as would soon furnish the 
means of applying the necessary remedy, by exciting the patriotic 
s virit Of some class or other of an intelligent and generous public ; 
and in which, thanks be to God, my experiment has succeeded be- 
yonda ny expectation I could have formed. In such a case, the ha- 
zard of the sacrifice was the matter of duty, and consequently of 
glory; and [ neither could nor did hesitate to prefer it to the reten+ 
ton of a wretched salary of 301.a year, annexed to mv professor- 
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ship, or to the fears ofany temporary imputations of disgrace, arising 
from either imposture, or from the giddiness and cullibility of those 
who might be deceived by it. Actuated by this sense of duty, and 
leaving the consequences to God, I began by laying the whole mat- 
ter before the King and the public, in that Letter to the Dilettanti 
Society, and determined to follow it up by other acts in the same 
open and fearless manner.’ . 


































The observations are followed by the relation of a series of 
disputes with the academy respecting a motion made by Mr. 
Wyat, that the academy should give 500]. in aid to govern- 
ment, at the time of the voluntary contributions. Mr. Barry 
did not dissent from this proposition, but fearing, however, 
that this political call on the academy for 500]. might be re- 
peated, read the following observations, by way of notice on the 
application peculiarly attaching to the nature of that property 
acquired by the academy. 


‘ As the Royal Academy was instituted with the commendable, 
patriotic view of giving foundation and efficacy to such a national 
school of art, as would be, if not adequate, at least not unworthy the 
high reputation the empire had attained to in all other respects. 

‘ As the funds of the academy have ever since its institution, for 
more than five and twenty years, been most becomingly, nobly, and 
patriotically employed in the endeavour of crowning the national re 
putation, by the happy addition of this graceful and only remaining 
ornament. 

* And as the alterations that have recently taken place in Europe, 
make it no longer either practicable or eligible to continue the usage 
hitherto adopted by the academy, of sending its pupils abroad for the 
completion of their education, I have now strong hopes of being 
supported with the countenance and concurrence of the academy, 
in moving (which 1 now do), that of the 14,000l. property the aca- 
demy is possessed of, whatever pari of it can be spared from the 
necessary uses of the academy and from its ordinary charities, as 
well as from the extraordinary assistance which I hope will not be 
withheld from such of its members as might be necessitated to apply 
for it, in this distressing and calamitous crisis of our affairs. What- 
ever can be spared after these necessary attentions, I again H10v, 
that it be immediately laid out, by a committee appoimted tor the 
purpose, in the purchases necessary towards forming such a collec- 
tion of the materials of study, as may be necessary for completing 
the views of public education in the arts, as well that of the pupils 
as of the people at large. There will be no use or need to think 
impracticably on this occasion, or that such a collection is wanting 
as that at the Louvre, in France; much less will do; for as in other 
cases, soin this, according to the wise application of the old adage, 
perhaps the half would, for many reasons, be better than the whole. 
Assisted 
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Assisted with a few sound examples in the different walks of arf, 
which might be ex asily had, I should have no fears, that the genius of 
our people would need to shrink from a fair comparison with any 
thing that the proudest of our rival neighbours could oppose to us. 
I am well aware of the gallantry, high abilities, and great advan- 
tages of our rival brethren n in arts, on the continent; and yet my 
reatest wish would be to see our artists fairly engaged with them. 
Vet but the academy do its part on the present occasion, by imme- 
diately g giving a beginning x to this necessary storehouse of materials, 
and there can a be no do ubt but that all Europe would be entertaine od, 
and our rivals then nselve 2s not a little benefitted, by the exertion that 
the desire Of | ke cep! ng pace W ith us would naturally occasion. This 
surely 7 e best, most beconii ing use that can be made of whatever 
means may be in the disposal of the academy: this would be the 
proper, the most enectes ily Antigallican use that could be made of 
those means: and 1 it is but doing an act of mere justice to our rulers, 
in supposing that it 1s what chee expect from us upon the — 
occasion. ince our very premic himself, in his bill for the as 
sessed taxes, has very wisely humanely taken into his consi- 
deration the distressed state of the artists of our academy at this 
crisis, and accordingly placed them on the same easy and moderate 
footing w ith the pers of lodging-houses. This indulgence to the 
members of the my, this recognition of their in rability to bear 
any great pecuniary pressure, is not imputed to them by the mi inister, 
as any derogation from the national importance of their genius and 
abilities, as he well knows that those pecuniary means and these 
important — are not bos ays commensurate. And by thus im- 
mediately and eagerly embracing this pressing occasion of employing 
your whole attention pe means in furthering those important nati- 
onal views of art whic! po we been comm itted t o your integrity < nd 
care, you will give the minister the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was not mistaken in thas good opinion he had formed of yt is aca- 
demy, which I hope on this land other occasions will be ever found to 
place its true glory in that artist-like exertion for the national repu- 
tation, which the King and people ought naturally to expect from 
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Which motion not being seconded, was withdrawn, and the 
origin: a ie position by Mr. Wyat accepted. 

Here follows ai ccount oe a long dispute relative to the 


rary of the acade in which Mr. Barry enforces the pro- 
priety of his former ‘ 








ms. Mr. Barry inserts extracts 
of the laws of the academy, relating to the distribution of pen- 
ti &c, which do not seem to meet the concurrence of the 
professor, who ar aigns the see Sa proceedings of the academy 
as guided by a cabal, as he s: ays, destructive “of the noble pur- 
poses of the institution. It is certainly somewhat s singular that 
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applied to the members of the Royal — demy to assist them 
with their ideas amen e to a new ation respecting the 
coina ge—the opinion of the eminent | ssor should not y e 
been solicited.—Such, however, was the fact, and we find him 
addressing a long and ingenious le >tter on Se Imp< rtant sub- 
ject to their lordshi LIps, In ‘his individual caj pac ity. for which he 
received their thanks, in a polite note from Sir Stephen Cot- 
trell, clerk of the council—this happened in August 1798. 

‘The great and important dispute, however, scems to have 
arisen in consequence of the suggestion of the professor te the 
academy, relative to the purchase of the famous Orleans collec- 
tion of pictures, now exhibiting at the Ly 
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Mall: and in his first and third lecture he introduced the fol- 
lowing new matter. 


‘It was my wish to have carried to a much greater extent these 
interesting remarks and pursuit of facts respecting the state of ihe 
arts in those early periods; but the contract l, beggarly state of our 
acacdemical library, is areal, an ost extensive grievance, and to me 
more especially, has been vexatious, and injurious in a very great 
degree. From my eager wishes and ambition of gi 
ful, improving, and enlarged tendency to what I hi 
this ch air, as might best comport with the views s of art, as 
byag reat peop sle, now just on the eve of the nin teenth century, [ 
am ob! iged to be freque: ntly in the habit of losing much time, and un- 
dergoing much disap pointinent, in the endeavour of ‘borrowing such 
books as may best enable me to collect such scattered observations 
and facts as ought to be united, and (what I was ill able to spare) 
it cost me near ten pounds not long since in the purchase of a few 
books, which were necessa rily to be examined, for the settling a 
certain fact, which I had fast year the satisfaction of offering to your 
attention. This young gentlemen, however it might coincide with 
my ambition of bei ng useful to you, yet it comports ill, very ill, with 
the professorial salary of thirty pounds a year. At east, now, after 
more than five and twe) rms years establishment of our institution, one 
might have expected that our library would have been filled with 
whatever could be useful, and that the professor might in his night- 
gown and slip pers have an opportunity of examing them conve- 
nie? itly, e itl ver by havinga place of residence on the spot, or the per- 
mission of having the m occasionally brought to his own habitation. 
nae er, let us go on with patience, and make the most we can of 
our wretched situation: there is some merit and virtue even in that. 

‘The academicians and associates having been lately indulged 
pes the opportunity of inspecting the Italian aad of the Orlea ins 

ection, 1 had no small satisfa ction on this interview with my old 
aK preriens e = benefactors, in indulging the h pe that w hat had 
been so long the object of my ardent wishes would now probably be 
soon obtain 1s: nay, would certainly, if ci 
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coming skill and dignity on the part of the academy: who can ques- 
tion it, that has a proper conception of the high, generously cultivated 
spirit of those out of the academy, who might co-operate in a trans- 
action so essentially necessary for the advancement of the arts, for 
their dependant manufactures, for the public entertainment, im- 
provement, and glory, and for the fair dealing, and the justice that is 
due to you, young gentlemen, who receive your education in this 
institution of a wo academy. Although many, and some of the 
best of these pictures are already disposed of by private contract, yet 
I should not despair, if this matter be properly managed. Oh! how 
necessary and salutary is true greatness of mind, in all leading de- 
partments, and how universally will every thing wither and decay 
without it; nothing, no artificial dexterity or management can sup- 
ply its place. Poor Sir Joshua Reynolds, God be with him; were 
he living, he could still find a remedy ; and I must and will say, that 
the occasion ought not to be lost, and surely will not, cannot; and 
therefore, I think I may indulge myself in the satislaction of reflect- 
ing that you, young gentiemen, will receive substantial and exten- 
sive benefit from an attentive consideration of many of the masterly, 
truly noble performances in this collection.’ 

Nothing very material occurred until the delivery of the fifth 
lecture, wherein the professor tells us certain matters were in- 
troduced which he knew ‘ would kindle some of the worthy 
members of the cabal into a flame ;’ and indeed it appears from 
the statement of Mr. Barry, that great stress was laid in the 
charges preferred against him in consequence of his comparing one 
deceased academician, (Sir William Chambers) with another 
deceased academician (Mr. Thomas Sandby). After expa- 
tiating on the close affinity between architecture and painting, 
he thus proceeds :— 

‘ My satisfaction in contemplating the very picturesque fine relish 
which characterise some of those admirable drawings of your late 
professor, Mr. Sandby was, I must confess, frequently disturbed by 
the vexatious recollection that they were only drawings, and that 
they, or something similar, had not been carried into exection, in 
lieu of the mass of buildings which surrounds us, and with so little 
taste and advantage unhappily occupies one of the finest situations 
perhaps in the world. The populous high road of communication 
between the two great cities of London and Westminster, and on the 
very bank ef the river Thames, with the Surry hills ornamenting the 
opposite side. With all this, and the liberal purse of a great but a too 
incaulious people open to him, could Sir William Chambers make 
no other use of all these advantages, than to make us regret our being 
unhappily deprived of them whilst his unfortunate building shall 
remain, and God knows how long after, as the combination of all the 
circumstances that administer occasion for the erection of great pub- 
lic buildings can but rarely occur. Had the designs or models for 
such 
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such a building been exposed to the public inspection for any given 
time, some one would have suggested the hint of contriving to leave 
apertures of gout, where the eyes of passengers might from the 
Strand be occasionally fascinated by the distant prespect, which, to- 
gether with the breaking open the south-east and south-west corners 
of that almost quadrangular well, would help to ventilate and brush 
away that noxious air which must otherways hang about all confined 
situations. Alas! what a confederation and arrangement of pic- 
turesque beauties have here been lost, for want of the talents and re- 
sources of such aman as Mr. Sandby. His painter-like relish would 
have given us something more of Father Thames than a black statue 
in the entrance to- no matter what. How melancholy to reflect 
on the situation in which almost always great undertakings of exer- 
tion in the art are placed ; how inaccessible to certain characters, of 
that sufficiency and integrity, who alone are calculated to render 
them creditable to the public reputation, and how much are those 
great personages to be pitied in whose disposal those undertakings 
are, surrounded as they have always, and will probably ever be, by 
the shameless, industrious political artifices, which are unhappily but 
too well calculated to substitute the lesser for the greater artist, to 
furnish so many opportunities of exertion to Sir William Chambers, 
and so few to Mr. Sandby.’ 





In the sixth lecture, on colouring, some vehement and indeed 
very severe expressions are introduced, relating to the recent dis- 
covery of the old Venetian colouring, and the anathema against 
the academy for neglecting to purchase the Orleans collection, 
is again resumed in terms perhaps rather indecorous; for 
though much blame might attach to the academy for neglecting 
any purchase consistent with their funds, by which the art might 
be improved, we must condemn Mr. Barry for preferring to vent 
his splenetic.and rash language, in a place and situation, il 
calculated, in our opinion, to promote the grand purposes he 
professes to have had in view, rather than calmly and deliberately 
enforce his opinion before that body with whom only it could 
have weight. Such language from one so elevated, in a situ- 
ation so commanding and dignified, could only tend to render 
the students, who are in general very young, and consequentiy 
inexperienced men, dissatisfied with the president and council. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the lectures, a circular 
letter was sent to Mr. Barry from the secretary, stating that the 
council had received a body of charges, relative to the aca- 
demical conduct of the professor of painting, together with per- 
sonal information, in support of the same, by some members of 
the academy, which on investigation they deemed of sufficient 
importance to lay before the whole body of academicians, — 
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a oth of March 1799; and on the 19th of the same month, 
Ir. Barry gives the fo Mowing account of their proceedings on 
thi sub} 


« At this mecting of the 19th, after . 1e business of receiving the two 
new academicians was over, Mr. West, the president r se, “and pre- 
faced the secretary’s reading t 


g the minutes of the counc il respecting 
the charges brought against the professor of painting, by acquaint- 
ing the meeting that ine dé peal to be heared immediately after ihe 
charges againsi the professor were read; and accordingly, after they 
were read, he immediately got up, and moved, that a committee of 
eleven be appointed to examine those charges. Mr. Barry ob- 
served, that this was a depariure from what had been propoted in 
the above letter from the counc:!, and he therefore desired to have a 
copy allowe: d hii 1 of those two papers of charges and information 
before, or whether they appointed any comsnntiee or not, about 
which he did not mean to concern himself. But this allowance of 
any copy was repeatedly refused to him, and the academy pro- 
ceeded to appoint the committee. Although this departure from 
the mode of procedure proposed in the above letter from the coun- 
cil, miglit appear trifling, and of little consequence, yet by this the 
cabal was enabled to decide upon the whole matter themselves, and 
to state and modify, in the manner most adapted to their own views, 
not only the charges made, and the matter on which those charges 
were grounded ; but still further, by a chicanery the most illicit and 
outrageous, precluded the professor from the allowed Liberty and pri- 
eilege of every British su! bje ct, of defending himself by his right to 
ssamine and to disprove, as far as he was able, whatever may have 
een ailedged against him.’ 


’ 1 


The remainder of the statement of his case by Mr. Barry, is 
eccupied by various letters from the secretary and meetings of 


the Papa on this ; A teitereatiny o subject: and it ‘appears to have 
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Travels in the interior Districts of Africa, Fc. by Mungo Park, Surgeon, 
[ CONCLUDED FROM VoL. 1, PAGE 571. ] 


URING the painful period of suspence and restraint, that 

our author spent in the power of the tyrannical Ali, he 

had an opportunity of making several curious observations on 

the manners of the people, the country, and its products. Of 

his personal treatment from the Moors he thus speaks: it is an 

outline of the general picture he has drawn of the Mahomedans 
of Africa. 


« It isimpossible for me to describe the behaviour of a people who 
study mischief as a science, and exult in the miseries and sielictanes 
of their fellow creatures. It is sufficient to observe, that the rude- 
ness, — and fanaticism, which distinguish the Moors from the 
rest of mankind, found here a proper subject whereon to exercise 
their propensities. 1 was a stranger, | was unprotected, and I was a 
christian; each of these circumstances is sufficient to drive every 
spark of humanity from the heart of a Moor; but when all of them, 
as inmy case, were combined in the same person, and a suspicion 
prevailed withal, that I had come as a sy into the country, the 
reader will easily imagine that, in such a situation, I had every thing 
to fear. Anxious, however, to conciliate favour, and, if possible, to 
afford the Moors no pretence for ill treating me, I readily complied 
with every command, and patiently bore every insult ; but never did 
any period of my life pass away so heavily; from sun rise to sun 
set was { obliged to suffer, with an unruffled countenance, the in- 
sults of the rudest savages on earth.’ P. 125. 


It is a well known truth, that individual ideas of female 
beauty are very vague and indeterminate ; but still, in every 
nation, there is a certain standard, by which it is tried and ap- 
preciated. What will an English connoisseur of the charms 
of the fair-sex think of the taste of the Moors? Yet Bruce who 
travelled in a very different quarter of Africa, gives an accourit 
of a similar attachment to massive beauty, among some nations 
he visited. 


‘ The Moors,’ says Mr. P. ¢ have singular ideas of feminine per- 
fection. The gracefulness of figure and motion, and a countenance 
enlivened by expression, are by no means essential points in their 
standard: with them, corpulence and beauty appear to be terms 
nearly synonymous. A woman of even moderate pretensions must 
be one who cannot walk without a slave under each arm, to support 
her; and a perfect beauty is a load fora camel. In consequence of 
this prevalent taste for unwieldiness+of bulk, the Moorish ladies take 
great pains to acquire it early in life; and for this purpose, many of 
the young girls are compelled, by their mothers, to devour a great 
quantity of kouskous, and drink a large bowl of camel’s milk every 
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morning. It is of no importance whether the girl has an appetite or 
not; the kouskous ‘and milk must be swallowed ; and obedience is 
frequently enforced by blows. I have seen a poor girl sit crying, 
with the bow] at her lips, for more than an hour; and her mother, 
with a-stick m her hand, watching her all the while, and using the 
stick witheut-mesey, whenever she observed that her daughter was 
not swallowing. ‘This singular practice, instead of producing indi- 


‘gestion and disease, soon covers the young lady with that degree of 


plumpness, which, in the eye of a Moor, is perfection itself” P. 152. 


We were much ‘entertained by Mr. P's description of a 
Moorish wedding, and amidst our commiseration for his des- 
tiny, we could not help smiling at the nature of the present 
sent him by the bride. It brought to our recollection some 
reputed nuptial rites of the Hottentots; but we must refer to 
the work for much interesting information respecting the Ma- 
homedans of the interior of Africa. 

After being carried from one encampment to another, ac- 
cording to the fancy or military:arrangements of the despotic 
‘Ali, ‘and frequently running the most imminent risque of being 
sacrificed’ to his cruelty, our author had the good fortune to 
make his escape ; and alone, and destitute of every comfort or 
the means of procuring it, directed his course over the wilder- 
‘ness, Worn out with fatigue, unable to procure a morsel to 
eat, ora drop of water to drink, he fainted on the sand, and lay 
for some time insensible. ‘* Nature however at length re- 
sumed her functions ;” and on the third day he reached a ne- 
gro town, tributary. to the ‘King of Bambarra. Proceeding 
through this kingdom, in company with some fugitive Kaar- 
tans, who agreed to introduce him to the sovereign, on the 
morning of the 20th of July, he reached the Joliba, or great 
water of the negroes, the Niger of Europeans. 


“We rode together,’ says Mr. P. ‘ through some marshy ground, 
where, as I was anxiously looking around for the river, one of them 
called out, geo affilli (see the water); and looking forwards, I saw 
with infinite pleasure, the great object of my mission; the long 
sought-for, majestic niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as 
the Thames at ‘Westminster ; ‘and: flowing slowly to the eastward. 1. 
hastened to the brink, and, having drank of the water, lified up my 
fervent thanks in prayer to the great ruler of all things, for having 
thus far crowned my endeavours with success. ° 

«The circumstance of the niger’s flowing towards the east, and its 
collateral points; did not, however, excite my surprise ; for although 
Thad‘eft Europe in great /hesitation-on this subject, and rather be- 
lieved that it ran in the contrary direction, I had made such frequent 
inquiries during’ my progress, concerning this: river ; and received 
irom negroes of different-nations, such clear and decisive-assurances 
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doubt: on my mind, and more especially as I: knew that Major 
Houghton had collected similar information in the same manner. 

« Sego, the capital of Bambarra, at which I had now arrived, con- 
sists, properly speaking, of four distinct towns ; two on the.northern 
bank of the niger, called Sego Korro, and Sego Boo; and two on 
the southern bank, called Sego Soo Korro, and Sego See Korro, 
They are all surrounded:with high mud walls; the houses are built 
of clay, of a square form, with flat roofs; some of them have two 
stories, and many of them are white-washed. Besides these build- 
ings, Moorish mosques are seen in every quarter; and the streets, 
though narrow, are broad enough for every useful purpose, in a 
country where wheel carriages are entirely unknown. From the 
best inquiries I could mien, ¥ have reason to believe that Sego con- 
tains altogether about thirty thousand inhabitants. The king of 
Bambarra constantly resides at Sego See Korro; he employs a great 
many slaves in conveying people over the river, and the money the 
receive (though the fare is only ten Kowrie shells for each individual) 
furnishes a considerable revenue to the king in the course of the 
year. Thecanoes are of a singular construction, each of them being 
formed of the trunks of two large trees, rendered concave, and joine 
together, not side by side, but end-ways; the junction being exactly 
across the middle of the canoe; they are therefore very long and dis- 
proportionably narrow, and have neither decks nor masts ; they are, 
however, very roomy; for Lobserved in one of them four horses, and 
several people, crossing over the river. When we arrived at this 
ferry, we found a great number waiting for a passage; they looked at 
me with silent wonder, and I distinguished, with concern, many 
Moors among them. There were three different places of embark- 
ation, and the ferrymen were very diligent and expeditious; but, 
from the crowd of people, I could not immediately obtain a passage ; 
and sat down upon the bank of the river, to wait for a more favours 
able opportunity. The view of this extensive city, the numerous 
canoes upon the river, the crowded population, and the cultivated 
state of the surrounding country, formed altogether a prospect of 
civilization and magnificence, which I little expected to find in the 
bosom of Aftica, : 

‘I waited more than two hours, without having an opportunity of 
crossing the water; during which time the people who had crossed, 
carried information to Mansong the king, that a white man was 
waiting for a passage, and was coming to see him. Heimmediately 
sent over one of his chief men, who informed me that the king could 
not possibly see me, until he knew what had brought me into his 
country; and that I must not presume to cross the river without the 
king’s permission. He therefore advised me to lodge at a distant 
village, to which he pointed, for the night; and said that in the 
morning he would give me further instructions how to conduct my- 
self. This was very discouraging. However, as there was no re- 
medy, I set off for the village; where I found, to my great mortifi- 
cation, that no person would admit me into his house. I was re- 


garded with astonishment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day 
E2 without 
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without victuals, in the shade of a tree; and the night threatened 
to be very uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there was great. 
appearance of a heavy rain; and the wild beasts are so very nume~ 
rous in the Bev: that I should have been under the neces~ 
sity of climbing up the tree, and resting amongst its branches, 
About sun set, however, as I was preparing to pass. the night in 
this manner, and had turned my horse loose, that he might graze at 
liberty, a woman, returning from the labours of the field, stopped to 
observe me, and perceiving that I was weary and dejected, inquired 
into my situation, which I briefly explained to her; whereupon, 
with looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, 
and told me to follow her. Having conducted me into her hut, she 
lighted up a Jamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might 
remain there for the night. Finding that I was very hungry, she 
said she would procure me something to eat. She accordingly went 
out, and returned in a short time with a very fine fish ; which, hav- 
ing caused to be half broiled upon some embers, she gave me for 
supper. The rites of hospitality being thus performed towards a 
stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress (pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might sleep there without apprehension) called to, 
the female part of her family, who had stood gazing on me all the 
while in fixed astonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton ; 
in which they continued to employ themselves, great ae of the 
night. They lightened their labour by songs, one of which was. 
composed extempore ; for I was myself the subject of it. It was, 
sung by one of the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. 
The air was sweet and plaintive, and the words, literally translated, 
were these :—“ The winds roared, and the rains pil—-the poor 
white man, faint and weary, came and sat under our tree; he has no. 
mother to bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn.—Chorus. Let 
us pity the white man; no mother has he*, &c. &c.” Trifling as 
this recital may appear to the reader, to a person in my situation, 
the circumstance was affecting in the highest degree. 1 was op- 
pressed by such unexpected kindness, and sleep fled from my eyes. 
In the morning I presented my compassionate landlady with two of 
the four brass buttons which remained on my waistcoat, the only 
recompence I could make her.’ P. 194. 


We make no apology for the length of this éxtract ; and if 


any of our readers should refuse the tribute of respect to the 
simple and benevolent negress, we envy not their feelings: we 
are not ashamed to say, her kindness, and the pathetic terms in 
which the situation of the white man was sung, melted us into, 
tears. 

Disappointed in an interview with the king of Bambarra, 
who nevertheless pitied and relieved our traveller, he proceeded 
on his journey along the Niger ; but finding that the districts 





* These simple and pathetic words are elegantly versified, and, 
the sentiment expanded by the Duchess of Devonshire, and set to. 
music by Ferrari. 
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gato which he was about to pass were in the possession of the 
Moors, whose cruelty he justly dreaded, and that the periodical 
rains were already set in; after reaching Silla, a large town on 
the southern bank of the Niger, he began seriously to reflect on 
his situation, and the insurmountable obstacles to his further 
progress. 
‘ From my reception both at Sego and Sansanding,’ says Mr. P. 
* I was apprehensive that, in attempting to reach even Jenné, unless 
under the protection of some man of consequence amongst them, 
(the Moors) which I had no means of obtaining, I should sacrifice my 
life to no purpose ; for my discoveries would perish with me. The 
rospect either way was gloomy. In returning to the Gambia, a 
journey on foot of many hundred miles, presented itself to my con- 
templation, through regions and countries unknown. Nevertheless 
this seemed to be the only alternative; for I saw inevitable destruc- 
tion in attempting to proceed to the eastward, ‘With this convic~ 
tion on my mind, I hope my readers will acknowledge, that I did 
right in going no farther. J had made every effort to execute my 
mission in its fullest extent, which prudence could justify. Had 
there been the most distant prospect of a successful termination, 
neither the unavoidable hardships of the journey, nor the dangers of 
a second ae would have throed me to desist. This however 
necessity compelled me to do; and whatever may be the opinion of 
my several readers on this point, it affords me inexpressible satis- 
faction, that my honourable employers have been pleased, since my 
return, to express their full approbation of my conduct.’ 


We scarcely think that there is anv person who attentively 
weighs what our traveller performed, and the hazards he un- 
derwent, but will thank him for his determination not to lose 
the fruits of his valuable discoveries, by a vain attempt to in- 
creasethem. Itappearedthathe was now withintwelve days jour - 
ney of Tombuctoo, the great object of European research, and, 
one of the principal marts for that extensive commerce which 
the Moors carry on with the negroes ; but such is the intole- 
rance of the Mahomedans, that an old negro who had visited this 
vast city, on putting up at a kind of public inn, his landlord 
spreading a mat on the floor, and laying a rope upon it, thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘ If youare a Mussulman, you are my friend—sit 
down ; if you area Kafir, you are my slave, and with this rope 
{ lead you to market.” 

But though Mr. Park, by his prudent resolution in returning 
to the westward, avoided involving himself in useless dangers, 
he had so many difficulties to encounter before he reached 
Pisania, from whence he originally set out, that had not the 
hand of Providence visibly interposed in his behalf, he never 
would have lived to communicate his adventures to his anxious 
countrymen, ‘ 

In 
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In the remaining part of the volume, we find some judicious 
reflections on the slave trade, and the misery it occasions: (for 
which, however,. the Europeans are not solely to he taxed, as 
slavery is hereditary in Africa), and much local information 
respecting the countries through which our author passed; but 
having already given copious extracts from this work, we must 
confine ourselves to. two more. ‘The one relates to, a most 
curious vegetable production, the other to a. circumstance 
highly interesting to humanity. 


¢ We passed 'a large town called Kabba, situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and highly cultivated country; bearing a greater resem- 
Blance to the centre of England, than to,what I should have sup- 
posed. had been the middle of Aftica. The people were every. 
where employed in collecting the fruit of the Shea trees, from 
which they, prepare the vegetable butter, mentioned in former parts 
of this work. These trees grow in great abungance all over this 
part of Bambarra. They are not planted by the natives, but are 
found growing naturally in the woods; and, in clearing wood land 
for cultivation, every tree is cut down but the shea, The tree itself 
very much resembles the American oak ; and the fruit, from the 
Kernel of which, being first dried in the sun, the butter is prepared, 
by boiling the kernel in water, has somewhat the appearance of a 
Spanish olive. The kernel is enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a 
thin green rind; and the butter produced. from it, besides the ad- 
vantage of its keeping the whole year without salt; is whiter, 
firmer, and, to my palate, ofa richer flavour, than the best butter I 
ever tasted made from cow’s milk. The growth and preparation of 
this commodity seems to be among the first objects of African in- 
dustry in this and the neighbouring states ; and it constitutes a main 
article of their inland.commerce.’ P, 202, 


On his return to the Gambia, Mr, P. having joined a cosfle 
or caravan of slaves, and put himself under the protection of a 
slatee, or free black merchant, named Karfa, we find the sub- 
sequent account of the wretched beings who composed this 
man’s venture, on which we shali make no reflections of our 
own. 


‘ The slaves which Karfa had brought with him were all of them 
prisoners of war; they, had, been taken by the Bambarran army in 
the kingdoms of Wassela and Kaarta, and carried. to Sego, where 
some of them had remained three years. in irons. From Sego they 
were sent, in company, with a number of other captives, up. the Ni- 
ger in two large canoes, and offered for sale at Yamina, Bammakoo,, 
and Kancaba; at which places the greater number of the captives 
were bartered’ for gold-dust, and the remainder sent forward to 
Kankaree. 

* Eleven of them eonfessed to me. that they: had‘ been slaves from 
their infancy ; but the other two refused to give any account of their 
former 
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former condition. They were all very inquisitive ; but they viewed 
meat first with looks of horror, and repeatedly asked if my country- 
mén were cannibals. They were very desirous to know what be- 
came of the slaves after they had crossed the salt water. I told 
them, that they were employed in cultivating the land; but they 
would not believe me ; and one of them putting his hand upon the 
ground, said with great simplicity, ‘‘ Have you really got such 
ground as this to set your feet upon?” A deeply-rooted idea, that 
the whites purchase negroes for the purpose of devouring them, or of 
selling them to others, that they may be devoured hereafter, naturally 
makes the slaves contemplate a journey towards the coast with great 
terror; insomuch that the Slatees are forced to keep them con- 
stantly in irons, and watch them very closely, to prevent their es- 
cape. They arecommonly secured, by putting the right leg of one, 
and the left of another, into the same ~~ of fetters. By supporting 
the fetters with a string, they can walk, though very slowly. Every 
four slaves are likewise fastened together by the necks, with a strong 
rope of twisted thongs ; and in the night, an additional pair of fet- 
ters is put on their hands, and sometimes a light iron chain passed 
through their neeks. 

Such of them as evince marks of discontent, are secured in a dif 
ferent manner. ‘A thick billet of wood is cut about three feet long, 
and a smooth notch being made upon one side of it, the ancle of the 
slave is bolted to the smooth part by means of a strong iron staple, 
one prong of which passes on each side of theancle. All these 
fetters and bolts are made from native iron; in the present case they 
were put on by the blacksmith, as soon as the slaves arrived from 
Kancaba, and were not taken off until the morning on which the 
coffle departed for Gambia.’ P. 318. 


It is needless to say that the geographical illustrations of Mr. 
Park’s journey, by Major Rennel, are a most important addi« 
tion to the work, While they afford-an opportunity to the 
Major of displaying his consummate knowledge of the subject, 
they considerably enhance the value .of Mr. Park’s publication, 
and render it as complete as existing information will permit. 
Both ancient and modern authorities are here brought forward to 
elucidate the geography of the interior of Africa; and we.are 
proud that Great Britain has.at last produced.a man who is qua- 
lified not. only to rival, but.eclipse the fame. of a D?Anville and 
a De: Lisle. 

Mr. Park’s stile is: simple and:perspicuous ; itindeed has few 
of the ornaments of modern composition, which’are sometimes 
employed to cover imbecility, ‘and’ to give consequence to in- 
anity ; but it is wellsadapted to’ the subject, and shews that. the 
writer was*rather “ambitious to ‘establish~a -character for “ex- 
actness and authenticity,’than to gain praise’ for well-turned 
periods at the expence of either. 


Iter 
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Iter Britanniarum; or, that Part of the Itinerary of Antoninus which rés 
lates to Britain, with a new Comment. By the Rev. Thomas Reynolds, 
A.M. Rector of Bowden Parva, Northamptonshire. ff. 513. Deighs 
ton. 1799. 


HIS work contains numerous monuments of conquest and 

desolation, introduced into our island by the Roman arms, 
Revolutions, the consequence of invasion, spread alarm and 
terror in the prospect, and eventually produce depredation, 
with the direful calamities of protracted wars, which seldom 
terminate but with the loss of independence to subjugated na- 
tions. 

An elegant writer observes, ‘* In the early ages men moved 
in a narrow circle, little acquainted with any thing beyond thé 
limits of their own small territory, and utter strangers to the 
condition and character of distant nations. At last the Roman 
ambition undertook the arduous enterprise of conquering the 
world, and conducted it with such refined policy, irresistible 
courage, and inimitable perseverance, as, in the end, crowned 
the attempt with success.” . 

‘Lhe miseries of the Britons, occastoned by the successive 
incursions under Julius Czsar, Claudius, Agricola, and Severus, 
are long since forgotten; and, at this remote period, we dis+ 
passionately, nay, with pleasing emotions similar to gratitude, 
recollect the advantages of civilization, arts, and letters, first in- 
troduced into these northern regtons by that nation of heroes. 
From their annals is derived ovr whole stock of British anti- 
quities and military history in the ages prior to our own lite~- 
rary era: and, to the work now before us, we owe the first, 
most ample, and distinct, materials for investigating the geogra« 
phy of this classical island. 

ina preface of 24 pages, Mr. Reynolds assigns the reasons 
which induced him to exhibit this work in the present form. 


‘ At atime in which the study of antiquity in general has so many 
admirers, and is cultivated with very great utility and success, and 
in which the many discoveries continually made in topographical an- 
tiquities in particular, have very much advanced and improved that 
branch of the science, a new edition of the Iter Britanniarum of 
Antoninus, on a more enlarged plan, and with an explanation 
‘founded on a reasonable and consistent principle, may with reason 
be expected to be a work not unacceptable to the teows of this 
kind of learning. Nearly a century has passed since any author has 
written particularly upon it: and, in that interval, so many Roman 
antiquities have been discovered in different parts of this island; so 
great improvements have been made in our maps, and such correctness 
attained in our books of roads, in which the distances of many towns 
are very accuratcly ascertained, that‘a much better account of it 
may 
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may now very justly be deemed practicable, than it could be in the 
power of all former writers to furnish, The want of these assist- 
ances entirely prevented the early commentators from giving it a full 
and satisfactory elucidation. Without them it was impossible for 
the greatest and most undoubted abilities to execute what a common 
understanding may, without their aid, be able to accomplish. So 
that it is more to be wondered, that so much has already been done 
towards an illustration of this very obscure ancient author, than that 
so much darkness remains. The Itinerary of Antoninus contains an 
account of Britain, so particular and circumstantial beyond any work 
of the same age, that it has naturally and very deservedly attracted 
the attention of our most learned and very ingenious antiquaries 
from the earliest times.’ 


‘The authors who have taken notice of this work are divided 
into three classes: those who have professedly and directly 
written commentaries upon it ;—or treated of it fully, yet inciden- 
tally, and connected with other matter ;—or attempted to settle 
the situation of a single town. Of such writings, and their au- 
thors, an account is given in chronological order. With ac- 
knowledgments to several learned gentlemen who favoured the 
author with intelligence by letters, single books, or access to 
private or public libraries ; the preface concludés. 


Inrropuction.—* A particular description of this curious and 
valuable work of antiquity, does not appear to have been yet given 
by any writer who has yet treated either upon the whole, or any part 
of it. Some account of it, therefore, may not be deemed an im- 
proper, or unacceptable preface to the general observations which it 
may be necessary to make upon it in the present enquiry, and espe- 
cially as copies are not now easily procured.’ 


For the two parts, of which the work consists, the Itinera- 
rium, and the Itinerarium Maritinum, the number of the jour- 
nies, the names of towns contained in each, and other nota- 
tions of number, situations, and distances, we refer our readers 
to this elaborate morsel of geographical criticisin. 


© The design of the work can be conjectured only from its effects. 
The author himself does not furnish even the least hint of his inten- 
tion: but it is calculated to convey to all future ages so grand and 
magnificent an idea of the immensity of the Roman empire; and, at 
the same time, a proof of it so positive and indisputable, that it can- 
not well be doubted, that this [the distance between towns in Roman 
miles} was one, if not the great and only motive for collecting and 
arranging so extraordinary a mass of evidence: and this supposition 
reccives some countenance from the boundaries of the empire bein 
so exactly defined. A line of towns along the rivers Danube a 
Rhine, mark the whole frontier in Europe; and more journies are 
not laid down in any part than in the eastern countries of Asia Minor, 
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in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates.—P. 8. The towns mett 
tioned in the Itinerary have unanimously been considered by alk 
British antiquaries, as places appropriated to military uses, or sta- 
tions for the soldiery. They are, by all of them, called stations, 
and that name is particularly used now to signify these Antonine 
towns. If their enquiry proceeded no farther than Britain, of 
which I find no traces, very good grounds must be allowed for 
this opinion. In the part of our small island south of Hadrian’s 
wall, the Romans kept no less than three legions. ‘This great army 
could not wholly be quartered in the three towns assigned, as their 
abode. York, Chester, and Caerleon, were no doubt the head- 
quarters of each legion; but large detachments from each of them 
were placed in other towns round eaclr respective principad 
town.’——P. 10. 


Concerning the measures of length, such as the Roman mile, 
Jeacue, and stadium, by which distances are expressed, we sus- 
pend our opinion ; and, as to the date of this famous Itinerary, 
accede to that of Mr. Reynolds, who prefers that interval, of 
three years, between the time of Hadrian’s last visit to Athens, 
and his death, in the summer of A. D. 138. 

‘ if we accept the reading, * Imperatoris,’ says the author, ‘ and 
allow the writer to be a Roman emperor, we find two of that name 
to whom it has been attributed, Antoninus Pius, and Antoninus, 
named Caracalla, the son and successor of Severus.” 


His name and rank are mach more favourable to his being 
the author. But these alone are pronounced defective evidence; 
because much stronger are the probabilities which seem to esta- 
blish the claim of Antoninus Pius, who certainly lived m_ the 
reign, and was the adopted son and saccessor of Hadrian. ‘To 
be an author was accounted no degradation to the character even 
of a Roman emperor. The meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
his immediate successor; have reached our times, as well asthe 
Itinerary. Antoninus having no higher rank than that of a 
senator till 50 years old, had, in his private station, full time for 
the construction of this work, which might form a very agree~ 
able amusement of his leisure hours, while attending the pere- 
gtinations of his royal master. ‘This was also an opportunity 
very favourable for collecting materials. ‘That Antoninus ac- 
tually attended Hadrian in his travels, is no where positively 
affirmed ; but it is a natural inference, from his being one of 
that Emperor’s particular friends, and upon evidence so unex- 
ceptionable, this work cannot be attributed to any other person. 
‘rhis, in substance, 1s.the commentator’s opinion concerning 
the author of the Itinerary. 

For an account of Hadrian’s various excursions to the seve- 
ral provinces of his wide empire, Mr. R. refers us to a long 
quotation 
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quotation from the Universal History, in their natural order.— 
See page 23. of this work. ‘hese successive visitations ex- 
hausted seventeen years, the far greater part of his reign. 
Now, if Antoninus were his perpetual attendant, he had sufh- 
cient time to collect the materials of his general survey. But, 
as the Emperor finished his tour through Gaul, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Britain, and Spain, in his 4th year, and returned in the 
month of April, the fifth from his accession, to Rome, it is 
scarcely supposable, that during his very short stay in this 
island, he could begin and finish his famous wall, extending 
from Carlisle to Newcastle, for the defence of the Britains 
against the inroads of the Caledonians: much less that Anto- 
ninus, in so short a space, completed his fifteen surveys of the 
inlandand maritime parts in Britain. It is reasonable toallowa 
sufficient portion of time for constructing the wall after the Empe- 
ror’s departure. It was a work of immense labour, built of solid 
stone, 12 feet high, and 8 thick, with a ditch and rampart, 
forts, and towers, at proper distances; about 70 miles long, 
and finished in two years. ‘The Itinerary, in its present form, 
was of a posterior date. 

That position which postulates the attendance of the sur- 
veyor on the peregrinations of his royal master, while he was 
composing this work, rather weakens the conviction that An- 
toninus Pius was the author, But this conclusion derives greater 
probability from the supposition, that he was commonly sent 
before to find out commodious places for landing troops, sta- 
tions for camps, and military operations. From notations on 
the spot, entered into diaries, the Itinerary might afterwards 
acquire its present form. 

‘This ample introduction of 134 pages is a masterly effort of 
critical precision, unfolding the curious materials of the original 
work. It thus concludes.— 

‘From this review, it is rendered still more probable, that this 
work has a real foundation in the real state of things, at the time it 
was written; or, it was collected from authors of that time, But, 
it is also plain, that such is the method, that it cannet be in our 
power to settle from ii the situation of a single town, since we can- 
not discover what ‘was the particular plan, or, whether any, of 
which the author made use, in the arrangement of them, 

‘I shall now give a copy of the Iter Britanniaram, in which the 
numerals will appear in their corrected state, and in words, to se- 
cure them from alteration. In repeating each Iter in the body of the 
work, the numerals will be set down in Roman characters, and the 
authorilies. on which the corrections are founded; and also the mo- 
dern names of the towns supposed to be intended by Antoninus, with 
their distances in English statute miles. The copy chiefly followed 
F 2 in 
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in the names of the towns, and the common readings of the num- 
bers, is that in Gale’s Antoninus. 
For illustrating this method, let the following example suffice : 
Iter IIf. A Londinio M.P. Cor.Numb. From Lond.to E. Miles, 
Ad Portum Dubris LXV LAA... Bover - - 71 
Durobrivis - - - XXVIII. XXX. Rochester - 30, 
Duroverno - - - XXV. XXVI. Canterbury - 26 
Ad Port. Dubyis - - XIV. XV. Dover -  - 15 
Specimen of the > Commentary. 


‘Iter III. Tis, and the following Jter, are so exactly alike in 
all circumstances, that one description may suffice for bot . They 
are very short, containing only three towns each. For the greater 
part they have the same road, through Watling Strect to Canter- 
bury. Each furnishes only one town, not taken notice of before 

and, in the last place, they are both very corrupt in their poesia ty 
both totals and particulars. The errors are not, however, of much 
consequence in‘ these Jters, because no doubt can be of the towns 
intended. Two towns in each have already been determined in the 
last [foregoing] Jver, and the difference of a unit is all that can be 
suspected in the other towns. The real distance in both Jers, furnish 
curious corrections of the total numbers. 

«A Londinio ad Portum Dubris. Mill. Pass. LXV1I. The real 
distance between London and Dover is LXXI miles, [Road-book, 
p- 2] which may, therefore, be thought the original reading. The 
substitution of one numeral in the place of another, is a common 
error. 

‘Durosrivis. M.P. XXVIJ. [Sce Jter I1.] Rochester, Kent. 
M.P. XXVIE. The last [foregoing, or br Iter proceeds to this 
town by Noviomagys, | Holwood- -hill] 5 but this directly from London, 
which must occasion a difference in the numerals. Butas Rochester 
is, according to Paterson, 30 miles from London by the direct road, 
it must be suspected that this nutober is imperfect, since it is so 
much jess than the real distance. If the correction of the total is 
admitted, this number must have gy originally, XXX. M.P. 

‘ Duroverno, M.P. XXV. [See ter I1.] Canterbury, Kent. 
M. P. XXV.] By the last (2d or preceding] Iter, this diviance was 
made XXWI. M. P. which is the real distance of these towns in En- 
glish miles: 2 unit must, therefore, have been lost. 

‘Ap Portum Dusris. M.P. XIV. Dover, Kent. 

«The situation of this ancient town has never be ndisputed, Allcir- 
cumsiances concur: in proving that Dover niust be the plac e intended 
by Antoninus. It lies, says Cambden, in the break of a long ridge 
o! rocks, and the nature of the place answers the dese ription given ‘of 
it by € Caesar, receiving and incle sing the sea between two rocks. 
The town is seated among the rocks, “wh cre the haven formerly was, 
while the sea came up farther, as is gathered from the anchors 
and planks of ships digged up. 

‘ The castle here is like a town, with strong fortific aions, anda 
gical many towers, which, as it were, thre aton s the sea under ik 
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The rock, on which it stands, towards the sea, rises a wonderful 
height. The common people dream that it was built by Julius 
Cwsar, and] conclude, that it was first built by the Romans, from 
the bricks in the chapel, which they used in their larger sort of build- 
ings. When the Roman empire hastened to an end, a company of 
‘Tangricans were placed here in garrison, part of whose armour 
those great arrows seem to have been which they used to shoot out 
of engines, like large cross-bows, and which are now shewn in 
the castle as miracles. 

‘ The situation of this town, from Stukeley’s account, is very ro- 
mantic. It isa great valley, and the only one about this coast where 
water is admitted inward of the cliff. A running brook discharges 
itself into the sea. The water formerly ¢ame a good way higher up, 
and made a large port, and they have found anchors above the town, 
‘Phe Roman city, Dubris, was tothe south of the river. Watling~ 
street entered at Biggingate, coming very strait from Canterbury, 
ever Barham Downs, where it is very perfect, The broad beach, 
which lies at the mouth of this great valley, and was the harbour in 
Cesar’s time, is very delightful. The castle is the strongest place 
in the world of old fortification. It takes up thirty acres of ground, 
and isan amazing congeries of walls, ditches, arches, embattlements, 
mounts, aud all imaginable contrivances, to render it impregnable, ia 
the old mode. 

‘One part of the fortifications consists of a large circular work, in 
which stands the ald church, said to have been built by Lucius, an 
ancient king of the Britons, and the first Christian king. It may be 
as ancient as the time assigned to this king ; for it was built in the first 
times of christianity, out of part of the Roman ruins, whence huge 
quantities of Roman bricks are laid in the work : the arches are en- 
tirely turned with them; the corners and many parts of the work are 
built up therewith, and the remainder is of stone, originally cut by 
the Romans. The stone windows of this church are of a later date 
than the building, and have been put in long since. But the greatest 
curiosity here is the Pharos; or, Roman watch-tower, standing 
at the west end of the church. Notwithstanding it is so disfigured, 
by new daubing with mortar, casing, and mending, I discovered its 
primary intention the first time I saw it. The design is simple, 
out admirably contrived for its use and purpose. The base 1s octa~ 
gonal without, within a square; but the sides of the square and the 
octagon are equal, which reduces the wall to the thickness of 10 
eet. 

‘In this manner it was carried yp to the top, which was much 
higher than at present. Upon four of the sides are the windows, 
narrow, handsomely turned, with a semicircular arch of Roman 
brick, six feet high. ‘The door to it is on the east, about six feet 
wide, very well turned over head, with an arch of Roman brick, 
and stone alternately, fourteen feet high. All the stones of this 
work are of a narrow scantling; and the manner of the composure 
throughout, is perfectly the same with the walls at Richborough. I 
suppose the inside of thc building was entirely filled up witha tery 
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The height of what is left is forty fect: There were, probably, 
twenty feet more ori; ginally, and the whole number of windows on a 
side, eight. It has been made use of as a steeple, and had a plea- 
sant ring of bells, which were removed to Portsmouth. Since tha 
time, the lead which covered it has been taken away, and this rare 
piece of art and masonry is left to struggle with the sea, air, and 
weather. A coin of Dioclesian was found here. There is not much 
doubt to be made, bet, that upon this hill, was acastrum of the Ro- 
mans to guard this haven. 

‘ Gale supposes the name of this town British, meaning the two 
rocks or hills; Dwy, in that language, signifying two, and dre or 
érya, a hill: Anton. Dubris. 

¢ dase the numerals, it: aust be infer rred, that Dubris did not oc- 

spot of ground with Dover; but, th at it lay 

This is not, however, a foundation solid 

ough for an argument ; and, from the experience of pereid two 

listances, it is possible that this may also be erroneous, a supposi- 
thon a by the distance of the’ present town. 

‘M.P. XIV. Both Ogilby and Paterson agree in maiing it fi 
teen miles, which may have been the original reading. The unit, 
Jost from the last st ages may have cre pt in here, and occasioned the 
eeran, gement suspected, —P. 210-243 

‘The proois of the Antonine beeen S, partic ularly insisted on in 
this work are, 1. 1. And, above all, their distances. 2. Roman anti- 
quities found, or remains of their buildings, and other works of any 
kind. 3. The names of the towns and similitude, if any be, be- 
tween the ancient and modern names. 4. Their situation on Ro- 
man roads.’—P. 34.: 


Such is the construction of this work, 
Of its appendages, serving equally for decoration and usefule 
ness, it were improper to omit the titles, 


. One wars of Roman Britain, another of the Roman province es 
at an from Spain to the Euphrates, and from Numidia to Ha- 
drian’s Wall, apparently well executed. 
 *@, An abridged view of the whole work, exhibiting all the 
titles and total numbers of the oe with some select parts 
of it, and nearly the whole of the Din tum Maritimum. 

é ‘ 3. Second and third books of Ptolemy’s 5G jeography. 

4. Extract from the Notitia Utraque Di gnitatum cim Orientis 

in Occidentis Ultra Arcadii, iinet tempora. 
“ © 5. The Itine rary; or, Diaphragmata of Richard of Cirencester, 
from Bertram’s edition, 

‘6. Towns in Britain where Roman : antiquities have been found. 

‘7. The towns classed according to their respec ~~ counties. 

‘8. An index of persons, and En; glish names of ip laces, with re- 
ferences to the pages where the L: tin names oc “CUr. 


This work, considered only as the composition of an old Ro- 
Than caveller, was originally a naked skeleton of geographical 
names 
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fumes and distances, without descriptions of natural pheno- 
mena, national customs and manners, or historical transa¢~ 
tions, to render it a performance generally acceptable or useful. 
‘The surveys seem to have been conducted without any dis- 
cernible plan, and do not extend to a full geographical nomen- 
clature of the whole country. Yet, with all its defects, it has 
not only been preserved, but holds an eminent rank, as the 
first tract on British antiquities.. The present editor, after pe- 
rusing the lucubrations of former commentators, and compar-~ 
ing, with judicious discrimination, discordant authorities, con- 
jectures, and recent discoveries, has successfully exhibited his 
author in a far more perfect form than all his predecessors in 
this line of investigation. 

A work adapted to the taste of but a small class among 
the learned, and too expensive for a great majority even of this 
denomination, must, we apprehend, discourage the hope of an 
immediate and extensive circulation. It is, however, a va- 
luable acquisition to the stock of British literature, and, more 
specially upon a British subject, it certainly merits the pa- 
e of those in the higher circles, to whose libraries such 
elaborate productions have every claim for reception. 







































Contributions to Physical and Medical Knowledge. Principally from the 
West of England. Collected by Thomas Beddoes, M.D. Longman and 


Rees. 80. ff. $39. 1799. 


T ‘HESE contributions consist of seven and twenty different 
A articles, by various authors. Chemistry and medicine 
furnish the subjects. As these are much less numerous than 
the papers, the substance of the whole volume may be exhi- 
bited under a few distinct heads. 

I, An introduction by the editor, fills the first five and 
twenty pages. It inculcates, that the principles of medical 
scierice ought to be generally studied, as an indispensible part 
of a common liberal education; that the facts of hospital-prac- 
tice should be more carefully recorded ; that all the respectable 
physicians within the district of any hospital, should be en- 
trusted, in rotation, with the care of it; that the utmost dili- 
gence ought to be incessantly employed by all, in order to col- 
lect new medical facts, and to make them generally known. 

The composition is lively, loose, inelaborately elegant, 
glowing with the generous sensibilities of its auther, and 
somewhat envenomed by his resentments. It is not adapted, 
with the most pertinent propriety, to the just uses of an essay 


introductory-to such a medical collection. .. 








II. Next 
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II. Next follow two essays, by Afr. H. Davy, on LIGHT; 
HEAT, and GAS OXYGEN. : 

iaving found, by experiments, that, in the exhausted res 
eciver, particles of flint were fused by a collision of steel, which 
emitted no radiance; that friction alone, without the aid of 
extraneous heat, will melt both ice and wax; that light alone 
is visible in those great chemical changes which have been at- 
tributed to the joint efficiency of light and calorie; that the 
respirable gases c:nnot be decomposed in the lungs, at the ordi- 
hary temperature of the human body; that the Cryptogamous 
plants decompose sea-water, with the aid of light, and absorb 
from it hydrogen. 

Mr. Davy concludes all the phenomena ascribed to Ca- 
lovic, to be the effects mereiy of a mutually repulsive energy 
in the particles of matter; gas-oxygen to enter, undeconr- 
posed, into union with the blood; neither Caloric nor Phlo- 
giston to have any existence in nature; the functions of vege- 
tation to be the great restorers of that gas-oxygen which com- 
bustion and respiration incessantly consume. 

He made also other subordinate experiments ; dreamed of 
other supetstructures of splendid theory; and has boldly en- 
deavoured to transform the whole science of chemistry, accord- 
ing to his own imaginations. 

But his experiments were too few; were, in the most im- 
portant instanees, never repeated; were performed with evi- 
dent unskilfulness ; were not watched, in their progress, with 
due patience, penetration, and accuracy of pefception; have 
been, fv our knowledge, contradicted by the subsequent expe- 
riments of some very able chemists. 

It would be contrary to all the analogics of nature ; if, after 
the agency of Acat has been found to be so much mightier and 
more universal, than it was anciently supposed ; if, after the 
number of primary substances has been, by investigation, so 
considerably multiplied; we should again refer to an occuét 
quality, the better half of all the chemical phanomena of thé 
universe. 

Is it not evident, that, if there were, in nature, a grand re- 
pulsive force, the precise counterpoise of attraction, it must 
act solely, by making a direct and exclusive mecharical oppo- 
sition to the laws of gencral gravitation, and a similar chemical 
resistance to the energies of chemical affinity? But it is not 
in this exact mode, that those appearances are produced which 
we ascribe to the influence of Caloric. 

Do not all the appearances of nature, when regarded with 
true philosophical discrimination, plainly bespeak only a vari- 
ously modified attiaction, impressed upon atoms that were 
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originally without power, either to repel, or to attract each 
other? Is not heat, only the least heavy of all the bodies we know, 
not at all the absolute negation of gravity ? 

At every step, Zr. Davy postulates and supposes. Having 
once or twice looked at appearances with a mistaking eye, he 
trusts ever after to analogies fancied to correspond with his 
first mistakes. 

Friction evolves Caloric, in an unexpected manner, solely 
by,effecting a mechanical comminution and attenuation of the 
parts, which enable the caloric that was contained among them, 
to act much like moisture ftom the atmosphere dissolving bo- 
dies in powder, over which, when they were in solid aggre- 
gation, it had no power. 

As to respiration, too, let it be observed, that the peculiar 
energies of vitality, may accomplish what the chemical affini- 
ties cannot externally effect ; that a decomposition of oxygen 
may, therefore, take place in the lungs, in citcumstances quite 
peculiar ; that. Mr. Davy has here shewn a much greater ala- 
crity at afirming, than at proving. 

We must, therefore, reject Mr. Davy’s theory. Let him 
be, in futuré, more accurate in his experiments, and less hasty 
in his conclusions. He deserves our thanks for his observa 
tions on the vegetation of the Cryptogamie, and for various 
new facts which he has stated concerning light. He reasons 
closely and forcibly: he writes with strength, precision, and 
elegance of style: his imagination is capable of great beauty 
and sublimity of conception: he owes much to science ; for he 
is evidently capable of doing much to advance its interests. 

III. The active, volatile mind of Dr. BEpDoEs, ever im- 
patient to start some new theory, seems, also, constantly ready 
to join, with all a sportsman’s eagerness, in the pursuit still of 
the last fresh game of this sort, that may have been sprung by 
another. 

Of these conTRIBUTIONS, the next article is a Table, by the 
editor, of a new arrangement of chemical substances, with 
remarks explaining the principles and opinions upon which its 
peculiarities are founded. He implicitly adopts, in its construc- 
tion, the theories of Mr. Davy,—Light—oxygen—bodies hav- 
ing an appetency to combine with oxygen ;—bodies refusing 
combination with oxygen—are four different heads of classi- 
fication; under one or another of which, he endeavours to dis 
pose every matter that is known to chemistry. 

In this arrangement, not a single peculiarity occurs, that 

has not its origin, either in the inaccurate experiments and wild 
conclusions of Mr. Davy, or in conjectures of the author’s 
ewn, which overleap the bounds of demonstration, and spurn 
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II. Next follow two essays, by Afr. H. Davy, on LIGHT; 
HEAT, and GAS OXYGEN. 

Having found, by experiments, that, in the exhausted res 
ceiver, particles of flint were fused by a collision of steel, which 
emitted no radiance; that friction alone, without the aid of 
extraneous heat, will melt both ice and wax; that light alone 
is visible in those great chemical changes which have been at- 
tributed to the joint efficiency of light and caloric; that the 
respirable gases c:nnot be decomposed in the lungs, at the ordi- 
hary temperature of the human body; tkat the Cryptogamous 
plants decompose sea-water, with the aid of light, and absorb 
from it hydrogen. , 

Mr. Davy concludes all the phenomena ascribed to Ca- 
lovic, to be the effects mereiy of a mutually repulsive energy 
in the particles of matter; gas-oxygen to enter, undecom:= 
posed, into union with the blood; neither Calorie nor Phlo- 
giston to have any existence in nature; the functions of vege- 
tation to be the great restorers of that gas-oxygen which com- 
bustion and respiration incessantly consume. 

He made also other subordinate experiments ; dreamed of 
other supetstructures of splendid theory; and has boldly en- 
deavoured to transform the whole science of chemistry, accord- 
ing to his own imaginations. 

But his experiments were too few; were, in the most im- 
portant instances, never repeated; were performed with ev!- 
dent unskilfulness ; were not watched, in their progress, with 
due patience, penetration, and accuracy of petception; have 
been, fv our Knowledge, contradicted by the subsequent expe- 
riments of some very able chemists. 

It would be contrary to all the analogics of nature ; if, after 
the agency of Acat has been found to be so much mightier and 
more universal, than it was anciently supposed ; if, after the 
number of primary substances has been, by investigation, so 
considerably multiplied; we should again refer to an occult 
quality, the better half of all the chemical phenomena of thé 
universe. 

Is it not evident, that, if there were, in nature, 2 grand re- 
pulsive force, the precise counterpoise of attraction, it must 
act solely, by making a direct and exclusive mechanical oppo- 
sition to the laws of gencral gravitation, and a similar chemical 
resistance to the energies of chemical affinity? But it is net 
in this exact mode, that those appearances are produced which 
we ascribe to the influence of Caloric. 

Do not all the appearances of natnre, when regarded with 
true philosophical discrimination, plainly bespeak only a vari- 
cusly modified attiaction, impressed upon atoms that were 
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originally without power, either to repel, or to attract each 
other? Is not heat, only the least heavy of all the bodies we know, 
not at all the absolute negation of gravity ? . 

At every step, J/r. Davy postulates and supposes. Having 
once or twice looked at appearances with a mistaking eye, he 
trusts ever after to analogies fancied to correspond with his 
first mistakes. 

Friction evolves Caloric, in an unexpected manner, solely 
by,effecting a mechanical comminution and attenuation of the 
parts, which enable the caloric that was contained among them, 
to act much like moisture ftom the atmosphere dissolving bo- 
dies in powder, over which, when they were in solid aggre- 
gation, it had no power. 

As to respiration, too, let it be observed, that the peculiar 
energies of vitality, may accomplish what the chemical afhni- 
ties cannot externally effect; that a decomposition of oxygen 
may, therefore, take place in the lungs, in citcumstances quite 
peculiar ; that. Mr. Davy has here shewn a much greater ala- 
crity at affirming, than at proving. 

We must, therefore, reject Mr. Davy’s theory. Let him 
be, in futuré, more accurate in his experiments, and less hasty 
in his conclusions. He deserves our thanks for his observa 
tions on the vegetation of the Cryptogamte, and for various 
new facts which he has stated concerning light. He reasons 
closely and forcibly: he writes with strength, precision, and 
elegance of style: his imagination is capable of great beauty 
and sublimity of conception: he owes much to science ; for he 
is evidently capable of doing much to advarice its interests, 

IfI. The active, volatile mind of Dr. BEDDoEs, ever im- 
patient to start some new theory, seems, also, constantly ready 
to join, with all a sportsman’s eagerness, in the pursuit still of 
the last fresh game of this sort, that may have been sprung by 
another. 

Of these contRiBuTions, the nert article is a Table, by the 
editor, of a new arrangement of chemical substances, with 
remarks explaining the principles and opinions upon which its 
peculiarities are founded. He implicitly adopts, in its construc 
tion, the theories of Mr. Davy,—Light—oxygen—bodies hav~ 
ing an appetency to combine with oxygen ;—bodies refusing 
combination with oxygen—are four different heads of classi- 
fication ; under one or another of which, he endeavours to dis« 
pose every matter that is known to chemistry. 

In this arrangement, not a single peculiarity occurs, that 

“has not its origin, either in the inaccurate experiments and wild 
conclusions of Mr. Davy, or in conjectures of the author’s 
ewn, which overleap the bounds of demonstration, and spurn 
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the sober reign of patient experiment, with a career at least as 
bold and extravagant as the theoretic flights ofhis friend. In 
truth, the philosophers of this school have all a strange propen- 
sity—to sell their chickens before they are hatched,—to set up 
a coach and six on the credit of a lottery ticket,—to establish the 
certainties of to-day, on the doubtful possibilities of the day after 
to-morrow. 

IV. The use of Mercurial Muriate, or corrosive sublimate, 
as a remedy for Gonorrhea, is the next distinct subject, pre- 
sented to attention, in these papers. Two letters froma Mr. 
ApDINGTON at West-Bromwich,—a letter from another medi- 
cal gentleman whose name is concealed,—and a note by the 
editor, are all employed upon this topic. The following is the 
substance of what they communicate. 

Corrosive sublimate was adopted as a remedy of sovereign 
efficacy for the cure of gonorrhea, in that frenzy of chemical 
medicine, which prevailed among the followers of Paracelsus, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. Its dangerous efficiency 
soon occasioned it to be rejected by regular physicians, into 
whose systems of prescriptions it has never since been, for this 
use, received. As a specific, however, it has been often pre- 
scribed by quacks ; and has thus been, in their practice, re~ 
tained to the present time. To J/r. ADDINGTON it was 
made known by a patient, who despaired of a cure from other 
remedies, and was, therefore, anxious to make trial of this one. 
A composition of three grains of corrosive sublimate, with 
one ounce of rectified spirit of wine, administered, after inter- 
vals of two, three, or four days between each dose; and with 
the use of intermediate doses of Glauber’s salts, effected an easy 
and speedy cure of gonorrhea, in every case in which its fai- 
lure could not be accounted for, from other causes than any 
want of virtue in the medicine. The corrosive sublimate ope- 
rated by exciting an excessive salivation of an hour or two’s 
continuance, almost immediately after it was administered. 
But when the doses of Glauber’s salts were omitted, when 
those of the corrosive sublimate were given after too short in- 
tervals, when an excessive and sickening irritation of the framé 
was produced by the mercurial solution ; alarming symptoms, 
Such as of poison, then appeared; and the gonorrhea re- 
mained unsubdued. 

The agency of this medicine is so active and decisive, that 
we wish to see it adopted into the Pharmacopeie. Let it be 
tried in every possible diversity of circumstances, with the ut- 
most caution, and the most attentive vigilance. Its use may 
thus, at length, receive a sufficient sanction from general ex- 
perience ; and the inaiiner and the theory of its operation, may 
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be so fully elucidated, as to justify every medical college in 
adding it to the number of harmless and truly beneficial reme- 
dies. 

V. Mr. KENTIsH, surgeon, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was 
applied to by a tradesman, who, from paring his heel to the 
quick, had brought on a mortification in his foot. 

During the course of about a year, bark, opium, and the 
other wonted stimulants were internally administered ; emolli- 
ents, stimulants, antiseptics were appli¢d to the wound; at 
last, the diseased foot was even amputated, without stopping 
the progress of the mortification. ‘The arteries still continued 
to ossify, and the structure of the contiguous pasts to perish, 
In this extremity, Mr. KENTIsH altered his mode of treat- 
ment, and boldly made trial of frequent and copious bleedings, 
a bland diet, and a issue in that leg which stil] remained sound. 
This practice was soon crowned with complete success ; and 
the patient was restored to perfect health, after having been so 
long in a state of seemingly hopeless illness, 

Mr. KENTIsH judges this mortification to have baffled the 
usual stimulants, because the bodily system of his patient was in 
a morbid state, in consequence of the habitual use, to the age of, 
sixty years, of what is called in England @ full and generous 
diet. He thinks, that a debility of the system may be induced, 
in this way, just as well as by extreme want, and excessive, 
toilsome exertion. He supposes such cases of gangrene to 
have their origin, like gout, and diseases of the liver, ina 
debility, the effect of long, habitual over-excitement of the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries. His salutary remedies he be- 
lieves to have operated, by withdrawing the over-excitement, 
so as to suffer the enfeebled and languishing arterial system to 
recover its natural susceptibility, and its proper strength. 

We approve his practice ; think his theory ingenious ; and 
are encouraged, from the perusal of his whole paper, to hope, 
that the st2mudant and the anti-stémulant systems of medical 
practice may be, in due time, perfectly reconciled. 

He has communicated the whole in a paper that is not jll- 
written, but that contains rather too much speculation. 

VI. The next distinct article relates, in three papers, a letter 
from Mr. Yoncr, an addition by the editor, and a letter from 
Dr. Hamitton, of Ipswich, some remarkable instances of the 
successful application of cold, and cold water, for the cure of 
diseases of inflammation 

In two cases of Carbuncle, of one of which the progressive 
appearances are very accurately detailed, the usual stimulants, 
mosch, valerian, opium, bark, with calomel as a purgative, 
were administered by Mr. YoncE, without any very decisive 
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changes that could be ascribed to their exclusive efficacy. But 
the incessant application of compresses, wet with cold water, 
surprizingly relieved the pain of the carbuncles: appearances 
indicated, that copious bleeding in the commencement of the 
disease might have proved eminently beneficial: and in both 
cases, after a considerable illness, there was a favourable and 
salutary termination. Ip neither of them does Mr. YoncE be- 
lieve, that the disease was likely to have been subdued, if the 
cold water had not been applied. During the progress of the 
disease, there was a cupious discharge ot bile in stools: at its 
termination, a sudden deficiency of this bile occurred: within 
a few days, the feces resumed their natural appearance, without 
excess, as without deficiency of bile. 

Dr. HAMILTon’s letter relates, that his boy was cured of a 
catarrh by — out during a frosty night. : 

The most valuable observation in the editor’s ADDITION to 
the paper of Mr. Yonce, is, ‘ that we want a great body of 
information concerning the treatment of diseases of tempe- 
rature,” 

We have read these papers with great pleasure. It seems to 
be certain, that, both as a stimulus to animal sensibility, and 
as aconductor to carry off any undue accumulation of Caloric ; 
cold water may be made one of the most beneficial agents 
which medicine can employ, The facts here related, accord 
with those of the admirable work of Dr. Currie. Those 
communications concerning the use of cold bathing, or rather 
wetting with cold water, in fever, which were made known in 
the valuable letter from Dr. Wricut, of Edinburgh, to Dr, 
GarTHSHORE, of London, confirm the same general prin- 
ciples. We have, ourselves, known a complete cure of catarrh 
to be effected by immersion in a river. When physicians shall 
have learned accurately to distinguish all those cases, in which 
alone cold or cold water can be useful ; and shall have likewise 
learned to regulate its application with due nicety ; we should 
hope, that medical science and practice will be very essen- 
tially improved. 

VII. Reports and observations concerning the respiration 
of gases and vapours, follow next,—In one case of an effusion 
of blood from the cellular membrane and capillary vessels in the 
face, gas-oxygen was administered with perfect success, by 
Mr. CreaseER, surgeon in Bath: the patient was a young 
married lady ; and the illness was of a chlorotic origin. In 
one case of consumption, Dr. Crowruer, of Wakefield, was 
entirely successful in the prescription of hydro-carbonate gas :— 
in another, a cure was equally effect=d by the use of ethereal 
tincture of cicuta, with a nutritious diet. It is doubtful whe- 
ther a Miss Norton, whose case is related, might owe her 
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recovery to the use of gas-hydrogen, or to a natural crisis in 
her illness. ‘The last decline of a Dr. Seward was sensibly 
mitigated and retarded, though not stopped, by a residence of 
six weeks in a room over a cow-house. Some anecdotes, of 
little value, because not sufficiently minute nor accurate, are 
added, concerning imperfect trials of gazeous remedies in 
Germany. 

In all this detail, there is nothing to encourage us to trust to 
any of the gases, as a certain, decisive, remedy in any particular 
case of disease. Yet we cannot doubt but substances, whose 
subtle agency is so considerably employed by nature in acting 
upon the animal ceconomy, must possess, in many distempers, 
the most powerful sanative virtues. But their transient, occa- 
sional action seems to be comparatively slight: and it may, 
perhaps, be long ere we shall learn to administer factitious gases, 
either in the proportions of mixture, with that constancy, or 
even with those changes, which are necessary to render them 
essentially beneficial as medicines. 

VIII. Mr. S. Hammick, junior. of the Royal Hospital in 
Plymouth, relates, in a letter to Dr. Beddoes, that the late Dr. 
GeEAcH was wont to administer, in typhous fever, every sir 
hours, if the symptoms were slight ; but when these were more 
alarming, every four, three, or even two hours,—“ calomel 
three grains, pulv. antimonial, four grains, cons. cynosb. q. s. 
ut f. bol.””—and that, whenever the mercurial remedy excited a 
salivation, the recovery of the patient inevitably followed. A 
note by the editor, relates that mercury has long been given in 
Italy in febrile diseases. 

IX. Concerning the cow-Pox, it seems to be ascertained by 
the experience of Mr. Cooke, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Jacob ; 
that it is, more usually, a local affection, rather than a disease 
of the whole system; that when it becomes a disease of the 
whole system, its action is exceedingly violent; and that, un- 
less in this latter case, (if, indeed, in it,) the cow-po.vr previously 
had by any person, cannot prevent the infection of the small- 
pox. 

X. Two very intelligent and distinct communications from 
Dr. Paterson, of dyr, inform us, that the szbbens or yaws 
is a disease prevalent in the north-east, and the south-west parts 
of Scotland; that its infection is communicated by the breath ; 
that it shews itself by an inflammation and consequent ulcera- 
tion of the velum palatt, the woula, and the tonsils ; that, 
almost in every stage of its progress, it is easily cured by mer- 
cury ; that it is entirely different from the dues venerea. 

XI. Mr. G. Vise, of Stilton, Hunts. in a very curious 
communication, relates the case of a woman who, from the 
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age of twenty-seven years, after the delivery of her first child, 
to that of forty-eight, at which her catamenia ceased, was af- 
flicted with a quartan ague; of which she experienced only 
one year’s interruption during all that time. A cold renewed 
the ague after the interruption. The ague was at last sutceeded 
by a dropsy. This was relieved by successive tapping. ‘The 
tapping being, at last, too long delayed, she had a discharge of 
the dropsical water, from the mouth. The natural state of the 
bowels and stomach was not without great difficulty re-esta- 
blished. She has since been in better health than for thirty 
years before. Her dropsy has ceased, but her ague begins to 
return. 

XII. Reports by Dr. Beddoes himself, Dr. Luxe, of Fal- 
mouth, and Mr. Scott, of Bombay, seem, that for disorders of 
the stomach, for dropsy, in combination with mercury, and for 
siphilis, the diluted neéric actd may be very beneficially admi- 
istered. Jr. Scotr has contrived to excite salivation by a 
nitric acid bath. We must still be on our guard against the 
partiality o” these gentlemen for a favourite innovation. 

XII. Mr. CrayFiEeLp, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
and Dr. Beddoes, in a collection in Cumberland, have disco- 
vered a native sulphate of strontiana. ‘They were the first 
discoverers of the natural existence of this salt in Britain. Its 
exterior appearance is exceedingly like to that of sulphate of 
barytes. Mr. Clayfield entered into an extensive chemical 
examination of it, the particulars of which he has here clearly 
and accurately detailed. Dr. Beddoes was led by the discovery 
to make some medical experiments, which have not been very 
successful. 

XIV. A communication from Mr. Richard Smiru, of 
Bristol, relates that oxygenated muriatic acid is the best means 
that can be employed, in order to whiten bones for the purposes 
of anatomical demonstration. 

XV. Two remarkable cases of the successful use of for- 
glove in consumptions, accurately detailed by Dr. DRAKE; va- 
rious others less distinctly and minutely related by Dr. Fow.er, 
with some others from the experience of the editor himself ; 
encourage us to hope, that the é¢ncture of this remarkable ve- 
getable, serving in an eminent degree to increase the action of 
the absorbents, and to diminish that of the arteries, may become 
the most useful of all remedies for consumption; yet forbid us 
to consider it as a certain specific in this usually fatal disease. 

Wesincerely thank Dr. Beppoes for this collection. We 
have endeavoured to give a faithful abstract of its contents. 
We shall, with pleasure, see it followed by a series of other 
volumes of similar merit. 
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Hints on the Ventilation of Army Hospitals and Barrack-Rooms ; also Ob- 
servations on Regimental Practice, on Matrimony as it regards the Private 
Soldier, and on Regimental Education, 5c, By W. H. Williams, Sur- 
geon to the Eastern Regiment of Norfolk Militia. Crown 800. ji. 69. 
2s. Longman. 


ULIUS CASAR and Marshal Saxe, two of the greatest 
generals whose achievements are recorded in history, were 
more highly distinguished by their extraordinary care to pre- 
serve their soldiers in constant health and chearfulness, than 
even by any other military quality. ‘The best excellence of the 
Roman discipline consisted in its peculiar tendency to strengthen 
the legions against sloth and disease. In the tactics and the 
whole military system of the moderns, success is found to de- 
pend, much rather upon the health, the cleanliness, the abun- 
dance of the requisite supplies, and the morals, of soldiers, than 
upon those circumstances and qualities of which the care be- 
longs, particularly, to the colonel, the captain, and the subaltern, 
not to the quarter-master, the commissary, the chaplain, or 
the surgeon. And, as all arts necessarily receive the most fre- 
quent and the most considerable improvements, at those times, 
and in those places, in which they are the most busily exer- 
cised ; it is natural, that this MILITARY @&conomy should be 
more attended to in Britain, during the present war, than it was 
for many years before; that some suggestions towards its 
amendment should be now proposed; and that some advan- 
tageous changes in its practice should be, in the course of this 
period, actually accomplished. 

In THis pamphlet, several H1nTs are offered, to rectify 
some important parts of the MEDICAL Gconomy in the Bri- 
tish army. Mr. WiLLIAMs proposes, in particular, for the 
partial VENTILATION of HOSPITALS and BARRACK-ROOMS, 
the use of a wooden box, of a parallelogrammatic form; hay- 
ing, at its ends, apertures, with sliding pteces of wood, by which 
they may be, at pleasure, covered; formed to be, at one end, 
fixed in a window, while a cord or chain depending from the 
ceiling of the room within which it is, shail sustain it at the 
other ; and, thus adapted to receive a stream of fresh atmo~- 
spheric air from without, and to pour it upon any one bed or 
person in an hospital or barracks, yet not distribute it, equally, 
to the rest by which the same renovation of their atmosphere 
may not be needed. He recommends, in connection with this 
partial ventilator, the use of a THERMOMETER in the rooms of 
military hospitals and barracks, for the purpose of indicating, 
immediately and certainly, whenever a change of air and-tem- 
perature shall become requisite for the benefit of those who 
are there languishing in sickness. - 
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He complains, that the regulations of the MEDICAL BOARD 
‘are not catried actually into execution, in the army, but with 
extreme slovenliness and relaxation. He proposes, that those 
who happen to be sick of infectious distempers, should be more 
carefully separated than at present, in the army-hospitals, from 
those who may be liable to suffer from the contagion. He 
reprobates the practice of sending healthy soldiers immediately 
to sleep in the unaired beds, and unwashed bed-cloaths of those 
who have been, on account of disease, removed into the hos- 
pital. He advises the use of a particular sort of cloaks, for the 
convalescent patients, when they begin to sit up in bed, to rise 
for a few minutes, and to walk for the occasions of cleanliness : 
for he thinks that cold is frequently caught, or infection com- 
municated, by the mode of covering, in which such convales- 
cents are, at present, suffered to sit up, or goabout. He wishes 
that, in every case of real illness, in venereal cases especially, 
the soldier should be treated with a tenderness and a ready at- 
tention, which might leave him without any inducement to 
conceal his distemper, till it should begome obstinate and dan- 
gerous. When soldiers feign themselves ill, out of perversity 
and indolence, he recommends to the surgeon to subject them.to 
a medical treatment, which they may find even more disagree- 
able than their ordinary discipline and duty. ‘To check the 
negligence of the ordinary medical practitioners in military 
hospitals and barracks, he earnestly suggests, that the super- 
intending medical officers pay their visits of inspection, not on 
certain known days on which all may be prepared to make a 
show before them, but at times when their coming cannot be 
particularly foreseen, and when, of consequence, they may find 
the hospitals and barracks in the state in which they are usually 
kept. Of the marriages of soldiers, he relates, with concern, 
that they are too often with common women; that they are 
seldom usefully prolific; that they tend, in general, but to en- 
hance the miseries and the depravity of the tharried pair. But, 
to remedy this evil, he recommends an attention in the officers 
to prevent their soldiers from marrying any but youps women 
of virtue, and to make the soldier and his wife duly to respect 
themselves and the married state, after they are united. In the 
close of his pamphlet, Mr. WiLtiams strenuously contends 
against the prudence and utility of the project of regimental 
schools for the education of the children of the soldiers, which 
was, some time since, proposed by Mr. Somerville, surgeon to 
the Rothsay and Caithness fencibles—Such is faithfully the 
substance of Mr. W.’s pamphlet. It is comprehended in six 
ictters toa medical friend, with an engraving of his ventilator, 
a short preface, anda dedication to Major-General Egerton. 
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' We, however, doubt, whether that partial ventilation of 
barracks and hospitals, which Mr. WiLtrams has proposed, 
‘can ever be very prudent or béneficial. If he would give the 
patiént, by his ventilator, only from time to time, a few occa- 
sional mouthfuls of fresh air; these will do but little towards 
his recovery. If it be rather his intention to pour upon the sick 
person a perpetual stream of fresh air, procuréd by his venti« 
lator, from the external atniosphere ; we believe that there are 
scarcely any cases of disease, in which the application of a 
current of air so powerful and incessant, would not be, in the 
utmost degree, dangerous. It is only the circumfusion of an 
ample atmosphere, flowing softly, changing slowly, always 
nore than sufficiently pure for ordinary réspiration, never 
rushing impetuously, that, in our judgment, can be suitable for 
persons labouring under disease. It is, indeed, true, that 
different diseases require different temperatures of the air fot 
respiration. But we know how these can be certainly and safely 
obtained, otherwise than in different apartments. 
Concerning the gréater number of his other hints, surly 
hypercriticism might, perhaps, remark, that they are trite and 
obvious ; that they regard imperfections which, though often 
reprehended, can never be completely removed; that the 
making of them implies not so much genius and professional 
vigilance in a young army surgeon; as impertinent forward- 
ness, and an imprudent disposition to censure his fellows. 
We should be sorry to suffer any such propositions to escape 
as those in which Mr. WiLiirAMs opposes the plan for the 
education of the childrén of soldiers, without branding them 
with our most indignant disapprobation. A number of wicked 
seople have been seen, in the present age, to abuse a little 
Snaiindes to guilty purposes, just as others of the best gifts 
of Heavén, are liable to be often, by men, abused. From 
this, the ignorant, the stupid, the absurdly arrogant, especially 
in the higher ranks of life, and among the parasites and syco- 
phants of the higher ranks, have taken occasion to inveigh, 
with foolish outrage, against the diffusion of knowledge, as if 
it were hostile to the civil and political happiness of mankind. 
What a profusion of eloquence has been lately wasted in praise 
of ignorance! But, though knowledge, like a sound consti-, 
tution of bodily health, may happen to be abused ; it does not, 
therefore, cease to be, in its general tendency, eminendy 
beneficial. ‘Nhé-lawest class of the people in Scotland, are 
universally known to receive more of a liberal education, than 
the lowest class of the people in either England or Ireland; and, 
it is an undenied and undeniable fact, that the Scottish pea- 
santry prove more virtuous, more docile, more faithfully 
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obedient to the laws and religion of their country, and, in parti. 
cular, more useful recruits to the middle ranks of life, than 
either the English or the Irish artizans and peasantry. In hir- 
ing his servants, every farmer prefers an intelligent plowman, 
in. whose skill and prudence he can put confidence, to one who 
has nothing to recommend him but brutish robustness, and 
lubbard strength for rugged toil. Even in the army, they are 
soldiers that can read and write, whom the officers prefer for 
corporals and serjeants, and who are found to be, on all occa- 
sicns, the most nseful. Let us no longer, therefore, be told 
by those who, in opulence, have abused the advantages of 
literary education, that it ought to be denied to the children of | 
the industrious and the poor ! 

Mr. Witt1Ams’s style, in all those parts of these letters 
which are not employed in the express enunciation of his pro- 
fessional HINTS, is less free from striking blemishes of incor-, 
rectness and affectation, than the style of a gentleman and a 
liberal scholar ought ever to appear. 

- But, we have now done with censure ; and, happily, we 
can conclude with something for a bonne bouche. ‘There are, 
probably, after all our exceptions, some cases in which, with 
delicately cautious management, Mr. W.’s ventilator may be 
of service. All his observations on the present medical ceco- 
nomy of the army, and all his other hints for its improvement, 
bespeak good sense, and even shrewdness; and have nothing 
in them that can be called fanciful or capricious. We are ex- 
ceedingly pleased to see a young member of a profession, in 
which there are but too many attempts to rise by quackery and 
hollow pretence, strive rather to distinguish himself by a vi- 
gilant attention to his official duties, and by a fair display of ge- 
nuine professional merit. Persuaded, as we are, of the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing any great and advantageous alteration 
in the medical ceconomy of the army, without laying every 
fact respecting it before the medical and the military world 
through the press, and without subjecting this province to the 
authority of public opinion, we rejoice to see such a sensible and 
spirited publication upon it, as Mr. W.’s pamphlet.presents. 

t is but doing him justice to own, that, in the expression of 
professional ideas, which were clearly present to his mind, his 
language is sufficiently correct and happy. We earnestly re- 
commend his work to the attention of all military officers, and 
of all medical gentlemen connected with the army. It is 
our anxious wish, that subdjects so exceedingly important, 
should obtain, at tuis time, the highest possible attention of 
those who are the best qualitied to consider them. 
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“Essay on the Picturesque. 
Price’s Essay on the Picturesque. (Concluded from Page 536.) 
Ww" regret that we cannot copy a description, with a view to 


the picturesque, and its management in sudservicncy to the 
principal design, of a painting by Sezast1an Bourpon®. 

The effect of group’d chimnies is describ’d and illustrated in a 
manner which cannot fail to engage the attention+. It is evident 
that, consider’d as summits, their effect on the general outline, either 
to its advantage or otherwise, can not be inconsiderable. 

There is something exceedingly pleasing and instructive in the 
remarks on the Auts and cottages in the landscapes of OsrabeE ; even 
when detach’d from the seductions of colouring, and considering 


‘them as they appear in printst. 


Mr. Price, though with a taste which discriminatively includes 
the most beautiful and the sublimest objects, is never more pleas’d 
throughout these essays, so replete with every object of delight, 
than in speaking of cottages and of village landscape. 

He pours 
Here all his rays: as of the lovely scenes, 
Enamour'd, and delighted here to dwell. 

His remarks on /icturesque effect with respect to villages, imme- 
diately precede his conclusions. And, indeed, they merit, on all ac- 
counts, that they should sink into the mind with a full and undis- 
turb’d impression. 

He says—‘ I could wish§ to turn the minds of imfrovers, from too 
much attachment to solitary parade, toward objects more connected 
with general habitation and embellishment. Where a mansion- 
house and a place upon a large scale happen to be situated as close 
to a villuge as some of the most magnificent seats in the kingdom 
are to small towns, both styles of embellishment might be adopted : 
far from interfering, they would add to each other’s effect ; and it 
may be truly said that there is no way in which wealth can produce 
such natural, unaffected variety, and such interest, as by adorning a 
real village, and promoting the comforts and enjoyments of its in- 
habitants. 

‘GoxpsmitH||,’ he continues, ‘has most feelingly describ’d 
(more I trust from the warmth of imagination than from real fact) 
the ravages of wealthy pride. My aim is to shew, that they are not 
less hostile to taste than to humanity ; and should I succeed, it is pos- 
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| We fear there was, and is, too much of fact in the subject of that 
exquisite poem, the Deserrep VILLAGE. Itis in the most aect- 
ing strain of genuine poetry, It can never, while the language re- 
mains, grow old, or lose of its interest. And it will have obtain’d 
one of the noblest honours which the union of utility to delight can 
have acquird to poetry, if there are (which assuredly there are) some 
cottages fit for decent and comfortable habitation, happy to the indi- 
viduals, useful to the community, the more for it, and if (which is 
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sible that those whom all the affecting images and pathetic touches. 
of Goldsmith would not have restrain’d from destroying a village, 
may even be induc’d to build one, in order to shew their taste in the 
decoration and disposition of village-houses and cottages. 

« As human vanity is very fond of new creations, it may not be use- 
less to observe, that to build an entirely vew village is not only a 
more expensive undertaking than to add to an old one, but that # is 
also a much more difficult task to execute it with the same natural- 
ness and variety of disposition; and that it is hardly possible to imi- 
tate those circumstances of long establish’d habitation, which at the 
same time that they suggest pleasing reflections to an observing 
mind, are sure to afford delight to the painter’s eye. 

‘ The characteristic beauties of a vidlage, as distinct from a city, are 
intricacy, variety, and flay of outline. “The houses should, therefore, be 
dispos’d with that view ; and should differ as much, in their dispo- 
sition, from those of a regularly built city, as the trees which are 
meant to have the character of natural groups should trom those of 
an avenue. 

‘ There is no scene where neatness and /ictusesqueness, where sim= 
flicity and intricacy, can be so happily united as in a village, or where 
they may be so well contrasted without any affectation or impro- 
priety. Should there be an house of an old style, in which the 
forms were of a picturesque irregularity, but the tints were of that 
rich, mellow, harmonious kind so much adinir’d by painters,—an 
improver who had ever studied pictures would not suffer them to be. 
destroy’d by plaister or white-wash. Another house might have 
something of the same character with respect to form: but instead 
of displaying the same variety of well mix’d tints, might only look 
smear’d and dirty ; in that case a sober white-wash would add neat- 
ness and evenness of colour to diversity of form. If there were 
many irregular old houses, any new one that was wanted might be 
perfectly simple; but there is an essential difference between what 
is simple and what is bald. Baldness of effect in all objects arises 
from want of shadow ; but many circumstances that produce depth of 
shadow, suchas projecting roofs, porches, vrindows that are recess’d, 
are perfectly consistent with simplicity and uniformity. 





possible) there be one mass of tasicless, chearless, desolating ostenta- 
tion, the less for it. 

The melancholy of his subject and feelings, perhaps, prevented this 
charming poet from dwelling on the picturesque beauties of village 
scenery with the complacency he would otherwise have felt and-ex- 
press’d, and which would have still heigliten’d the indignant senti- 
ment on their destruction. He has sketch’d them, however, in his 
opening— B 

‘“« How often have J paus’d on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made.” 
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¢Trees*, whether single or in groups, whether young or ald, are 
obviously of the greatest use in accompanying buildings of every 
kind: but there seems to be a much closer union between them and 
low buildings. Cottages appear to repose under their shade, to be 

rotected, sometimes supported by them; and they, on the other 
ae hang over and embrace the cottage with their branches. It 
seems as if they could never have been separate from each other; 
and there would be a sort of cruelty in dividing them, If trees thus 
adorn their cottage, that, in return, by the contrast of its form and 
colour, no less enhances the peculiar beauties of vegetation, and often 
‘fixes the attention on trees, which, in other situations would be 
unnotic’d. 

‘ But though trees and shrubs of every kind have a peculiar and dis- 
tinguish’d eflect, in consequence of accom panying and being accom- 
panied by the houses of a village, there is another tribe of plants 
which gains still more by such a situation, and which, indeed, no 
other can shew to such advantage, I mean the climbing plants, All 
of them, in their native soils, and in their wild state, twist themselves 
round trees or bushes, mixing their foliage with that of their support- 
ers, enriching their summits, or hanging in festoons from thcir 
branches. Norcan any thing be more beautiful than such an union. 
For these, it wonld be difficult to contrive such a variety of sups 
ports of different characters as may be found ma village ; or, if not 
found there, may always be added to the houses of it. A great 
diversity of sudden and singular projections is to be met with in all 
old houses that have ‘been added to at different times: ‘but what £ 
principally allude to, are Aorches, of which so many models may be 
taken, both from real buildings and from pictures. Whenever ho- 
ney-suckles, yines, Jasmines grow over them, they attract and please 
every eye. 

‘It might not perhaps be os, tae that a lover of painting and 
of ficturesque circumstances should speak of trees nail’d close to a wall, 
and still lesst of clipp’d hedges, as objects pleasing tothe eye. It 
is certain, ‘however, that both of them do give pleasure. The fact 
js, that neatness and regularity are so connected with the habitation 
of man, that they almost always please on a small scale, and where 
‘that connection is immediate ; especially when contrasted with what 
3s wild and luxuriant without being slovenly. 

‘ The building which gives most consequence to a village, and dis- 
tingnishes it from 2 mere hamlet, is the church§. That forms its 
most conspicuous feature: and often, ima near view, a central point: 
indeed the church, with the church-yard, is on various accounts an 
interesting object to the villagers of every age and disposition: te 
‘the old and serious, as a spot consecrated to the purposes of religion, 
where the living christian performs his devotions, and where, after 
death, his body 1s depasited with those of his ancestors, and departed 
friends and relations: to the young, as a place where, on the day of 
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rest from labour, they meet each other in their holiday cloaths, 
and also, (what forms a singular contrast with tombs and gravestones} 
as the place which, at their wakes, is.the chief scene of their Zaiety 
and rural sports. Of the most conspicuous part of churches there 
are various forms; of which none is perhaps more suited to a village 
than that which ovcurs in the often quoted lines of Milton—a tower 
swith battlements. 

‘A church, like other buildings, is greatly.improv’d by the im- 
mediate accompaniment of trees: and /uckily* few church-yards are 
without them. The .yew, which is the most common in that situ- 
ation, is from the depth and solemnity of its foliage the most suited 
to it; and is, indeed, as much consecrated to.the. dead as the cypress 
among the antients. There seems: to be no reason why in ‘the 
southern part of England Cyfressest should not. he mix’d with yews ; 
or why Cedars of Letanus, which are perfectly hardy, and of a much 
quicker growth than yews, should not be introduc’d. In.high ro- 
qnantic situations, particularly where the church-yard is elevated 
above the general level, a cedar spreading its branches downward 
from that height, would have the most /icturesque, and at the same 
time the most solemn effect. 

‘ The last finishing charm of a village scene, as of all others, is 
svater. A brook seems to be that which most perfectly accords with 
the character of a village, In the same degree also the simple con- 
struction of a dridge, form’d by flat stones laid on more massive ones, 
agrees with the character of a brook. [Indeed it generally happens, 
that the rude efforts of an inexperienc’d man (particularly on a small 
scale) have something. more attractive, and what is justly term’d 
ficturesque, than what 1s done by the .more regular process of art.’ 

There is a description of a pool for washing linen ina village, 
which we wish we could transcribe, The figures and scenery would 
make an enchanting landscape, 

‘1 may, perhaps,’ observes Mr. Price, ‘ be thought by many of 
my readers to have indulg’d myself too long in a passion for village 
scenery. I must repeat as my excuse what I said when’ first en- 
terd on the subject: that there is no place where sucha variety of 
forms and embellishments may be introduc’d, at so small an ex- 
pence, and without any thing fantastic or unnatural, as in a village, 
and where the lover of painting and the lover of humanity may find 
so many sources of amusement and interest. All the liberal arts are 
justly said to soften our manners, and not suffer them to be fierce 
and savage. None, I believe, has a juster claim to that high praise 
than the art af fainting, Whoever has look’d. with delight at 
GaINSBOROUGH’s representations of cottages and their inhabitants.; 
at Greurze’s interesting pictures; at the various groups and ef 
fects in those ef the Dutch masters, will certainly feel, from that re- 
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collection, an additional delight in viewing similar objects and cha-, 
ractérs in nature: and, I believe, it is difficult to look at any objects 
with pleasure (unless where it arises from brutal and tumultuous 
emotions} without feeling that disposition of mind which tends to- 
ward kindness and benevdlencé; arid sarely whatever creates that 
disposition can not be too much cultivated.’ y 

In an entire and vivid persuasion of this truth, we fecl ourselves 
as much justified as we have been happy in the copious extracts we 
have made from these essays. We should have been additionally 
happy if our limits had allow’d us to quote a charming illustration 
from the characters of GAINsBorouGH and ReyNo ps. 

Mr. Price concludes thus :—‘ The more I reflect on the whole” 
of the subject, the more I am canvine’d, that the study of the prin- 
eiples of painting in the works of eminent painters is the best me- 
thod of acquiring an accurate and comprehensive taste and judgment, 
in all that regards the effects and combination of visible objects ; and 
thence I conclude, that unless we are guided by those enlarg’d prin- 
ciples which, instead of confining our ideas to the peculiar and ex- 
clusive modes of one nation, or one period, direct our choice to 
whatever is excellent in every age, and every country, we may in- 
deed have fine heuses, highly polish’d grounds and gardens, and 
beautiful ornamental buildings; but we shall not have that general 
combination of form and effect, which is by far the most essential ; 
which makes amends for the. want of particular beauties; but the 
want of which no particular beauties can compensate.’ 

Thus finishes an essay which, we think, constitutesan Er A inthe 
annals of raste and of the rine ants; by establishing a new ge- 
nus in their objects; alike interesting in its nature, and ample inits 
extent;—the prcruREsQuE; perfectly distinct from THE BEAU- 
TIFUL and THE sUBLIME, and intermediate to them. The ad- 
mirer of visible nature will read it with delight; the friend to huma- 
nity, the heart which is desirous of being conducted by the wonders 
ef art and the ferfection of NATURE, tothcir proper END, intellectual 
and moral excellence, the pure and high happiness for which human 
nature is form’d, the preservation and the expansion of soc1aL 
GOOD, will read it with approbation, satisfaction, and improvement; 
and will feel most strongly the a//iance between true taste and benevo-~ 
lence; between the cultivation of the arts, and that of the frinciples 
and affections which elevate our existence, and constitute its pecu- 
liar blessing. 

We should have omitted a proof which is curious and important, 
that the equivalent to the term /icturesque was in use among the 
ANTIENTS. 

It will be found in a note cf the Essays, vol. II. p. 313, where a © 
passage of Straso is quoted relative toa TEMPLE at Memphis—ot 
which he says, groAvsuAos osmos ev MeuQes BOocy EN eb Yagev woe 
TPPA®IKON, not Speaking of painting itsclf, but of the building, 
that it has nothing graceful or ficturesque in its structure; or, as the 
Abbé de WinkELMAN says, ¢'lavori egiziani, secondo Pespressione di 
Strabone, mancavano ¢ L’ARIA PITTORESCA, € LE GRATIE, divinita in 
Lgisto non conosciutte. 
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Remarks on the Prefaces prefixed to the First and Second Volumes of a Work 
entitled The Holy Bible; or, the Books accounted sacred by Jews and 
Christians, faithfully translated, (Se: He. by the Rev. Alexander Geddes; 
LL.D. \2mo. fp. 100. 2s. Booker. 1799. 


HESE temperate, judicious, and seasonable remarks, are 

suggested in four letters to Dr: Geddes from the Rev. 
John Earl, who, for the convenience of his readers, has pre- 
fixed to each the substance of its contents. 


‘Lerrer I. Occasion of the present remarks—No intention to 
enter the lists of controversy—Respect for the age and abilities of 
Dr. Geddes-—Method which the author proposes to follow—Real 
ebject of debate investigated—Contradictory opinions of Dr. Ged+ 
des; concerning the Pentateuch—His fabulous interpretation of 
holy scripture—Ludicrous treatment of divine inspiration—Futility 
and indecency of his attempts to support his opinions. 

‘LL. Honest deylarations of Dr. G. eonsidered—His Biblical sys 
tem exposed from his own words—Scandalous consequences of that 
system—His frivolous distinctions—Vain endeavours to dvoid cen- 
sure—Apprehensions of proscription and persecution—Presump- 
tuous hopes of approbation from the just, and reasonable, and truly 
good—llliberal insinuations concerning the character of Moses, as 
an historian—Digreasion upon his abuse of contemporary writers— 
Apology for the auther’s warmth, and appeal to the candor of the 
public—Character of Moses resuimed—RKeasons for believing Mosess 
as a simple historian. 

‘il. Remarks upon the divine legation of Moses—Middle op- 
tion of Dr. G. between belicf and unbelief, no sign of respect— 
His middle option compared with his putative inspiration, and 
proved to be a tautological expression for the same idea—Statement 
of the question concerning Moses, captious and erroneous—G ram 
matical ingenuity delusive—Suspicions of credulity, and imposture 
delusive—and the divine legation ef Mqses confirmed from the iun- 
possibility of deception. . 

‘IV. Coutinuation of the foregoing subject—The fews not hys 
pocrites from motives of policy; as many things recorded of thent 
am the Pentateuch would have exposed them to hatred, contempt, 
and ridi¢ule—Palpable contradiction of Dr. G. in reckoning the 
Hebrew historians beneath Herodotus, Thueydides, and Sallust-— 
Evcentrie notions respecting the author of the Pentateuch, and 
the time of its publication—His assertions impertinent and impious 
-—Contrary to the New Testament—To his own version of the Old 
Testament—Repugnant to common sense and experience—Expos- 
tulation and conclusion.’ 


A brief quotation shall conclude our strictures on these 
reniatks. 


_ * Had he,’ [Moses], ‘ attempted to impose upon the Jewish pubs 
lic pious frauds, and legendary fabics, in the circumstances he then 
stood, 
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stood, there was not a Jew living but might have detected the cheat, 
and destroyed all his credit for ever. To instance only one or two 
examples at present, ‘ why did he trace, with so rapid a pencil, the 
first lines of his history,’ as you remark ? What could induce him to 
represent the lives of the first men so very long during a period, 
which you say, according to the lowest calculation, is 1307 years, 
and yet reckon so few generations ? 


This query may fairly be retorted. Upon what authority 
did you, Dr. Geddes, prefer the highest calculation, 2242, 
from Adam to the 600th of Noah’s life, without the least ob- 
jection tothe paucity of generations, and the length of parti- 
cular lives? Did you adopt the Mosaical account, as you gave 
the public reason to expect, by your solemn engagement to pro- 
duce a translation framed upon the most correct model of the 
original text? With respect to the patriarchal genealogies, 
your system is built, not on the Mosaical numbers, but those 
of the Greek version, long since convicted of deliberate for- 
gery. But, to return to Mr. Earl’s remarks. 


‘ Impostors are usually fond of concealing their tricks; and, had 
Moses been a fabulous writer, an ambitious and designing impostor, 
as you repeatedly insinuate, it was in his power to have wrappe 
up his fables with security, as the Chinese have enveloped theirs, 
in a multitude of anterior generations; but he could not do this 
among the few which he introduced. You know perfectly well, 
sir, itis not so much the intervening number of years; it is the con- 
fusion of families; it is the multiplicity of undistinguished races, 
that contribute to embroil historical facts, and to favour deception. 
—Historical truth, like every other truth, is one and uniform. It 
is disfigured and obscured, only by the successive and rapid change 
of men: and yet, in the very beginning of his narrative, ‘ with the 
utmost simplicity, and the most imposing air of conviction,’ (these 
are the words of Dr. Geddes] the author of the Pentateuch has 
placed two of the most remarkable facts, or events, the creation, and 
the deluge, so very near, by the small number of generations, which 
he accurately describes from both those periods ; and whose regular 
and immediate descendants were living when he wrote; that if his 
account were not true, he’must have asserted what would have been 
immediately contradicted by the memory -of the whole people 
to whom he addressed himself. Is this the conduct of a fabulous 
writer ? 


Mr. Earl’s remarks discover masterly abilities, dexterous 
skill, and commendable decorum, in detecting the fallacious 
sophisms employed against the code of divine revelation, by 
one Of its professional teachers. Here we might conclude our 
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strictures ; but setting aside the objections of Dr. Geddes to 
the divine origin of the writings, which Jews and Christians 
account sacred, we add a few observations on the impropriety 
of his conduct, in disseminating the principles of infidelity, un- 
der the mask of a faithful translator, and at the expence of 
subscription from Roman Catholics.and Protestants, of which 
denominations neither the one nor the other suspected that, at 
the expence of 15 or 20 guineas, they should be betrayed into 
the profession of avowed scepticism. Baron Herbert, ‘Tindal, 
Morgan, Hume, and Bolingbroke, with the other patrons of 
Deism, retailed their pernicious principles at their own expence, 
and in distinct treatises. Dr. Geddes, in the genuine character 
of an empiric, demands an exorbitant fee for mixing poison with 
the food of his pupils and patients. 

He professes the Christian religion, and is invested with 
authority to explain the doctrines, enforce the duties, and pub- 
lish the sanctions of the gospel. But very inconsistently with 
these obligations, he, in a translation of the sacred oracles, 
which he affirms to be a faithful version, seriously warns his 
readers, that the foundations of their faith are visionary and 
false. No translator of Livy, or Plutarch, would. use similar 
arguments for procuring subscription and patronage. 

Dr. Geddes may pride himself in the profession of, genius 
and learning; but these talents, misapplied and. prostituted, 
strip a character of every meritorious quality, and rank the 
professor among the deceivers and corruptors of the human 
race. Dreadful distinction! This author, in the preface and 
notes to the first volume, was timid and cautious, from the 
fear of. proscription and persecution. But having escaped the 
penalties of criminal law, he, in the second, becomes bold 
and fearless: ** Evil men and seducers wax worse and worse.” 
Dr. Geddes avows his attachment to the principles of infidelity. 
But why retain the Christian profession, which he believes to 
be an imposture? Common honesty would induce him to 
renounce the priesthood, and publicly to abjure the profession 
of the Christian religion. ‘Then might he, with some degree 
of consistency, proceed to translate the Bible; and, in the 
character of a professed sceptic, bring forth his strong reasons 
against its divine Origin, 
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Original Sonnets on various Subjects; and Odes, paraphrasd from Horace. 
By Anna Seward. 4to. fp. 179. 6s. 6d. Sael, Se. 


HE Sonnet, according to its ITALIAN MODEL, isa small, 
regular lyric Ode, consisting of fourteen verses ; and di- 
viding itself into two parts, the first of erght, and the latter 
of sir, lines. 
In the first division the order of rhimes may be thus ex- 
press’d ;— 


























In the second, thus :— 




















By this simple scheme of the rhythmical notation, we think 
it may be seen more distinctly, and remember’d with greater 
ease, what the /aws are of its somewhat complex, but exceed- 
ingly harmonious structure. ‘They consist in this, that as to 
the first division, the 4th, 5th, and 8th verse rhime to the 
first. ‘The 2d and 3d are couplets, andthe 6th and 7th: which 
may be all 4 of the same rhime, or may introduce a new rhime 
in the latter. So that nothing can be more complete; and 
of recurrences more justly and sweetly varied, or more arti- 
ficially prepar’d. 

The closing division constitutes a shorter and more simple 
stanza, of the epodie species: less strict in the order of its con- 
cluding rhimes; but fix’d in the number of its verses. We 
have chosen what we regarded as forming the most graceful 
and just close. . 

It may, however, conclude thus, of which a most dignified 
Italian sonnet is an example; the last of Milton’s, 




















where the rhimes are throughout alternate. But this takes off 
from the uniformity of its composition, in which alternate and 
consecutive rhimes are musically intermixt. 

I 2 If, 
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If, for rhimes, lines of different length were substituted, and 
it were consider’d as a Greek or Latin ode, it would be 
regarded as compos’d of two systems: the first would 
be call’d ftricolon octastrophon, consisting of three mem- 
bers and eight verses ; and the second, tricolon hexastrophon, 
consisting of three corresponding parts and six verses; or, in 
its latter construction, dicolon, having only two. 

To the variety of its rhimes, and harmonious modulation, 
naturally is associated, on a like principle of mustcal beaut 
and variety, and poeéic expression, a change of pause, in which 
it rivals blank verse. 

It would seem, from this account of the plan and principles 
of its composition, that, in general, those sonnets would be 
most justly and happily constructed, if in other respects equal, 
where there is afull period, or, however, a colon at the end of 
the eighth line. 

Of this kind, where the mispointing of one is corrected, 
will be found the two last of the Italian sonnets of Milton; 
and, of his English, the following, which we notice in the 
order of WarToN’s edition :— 


VII. (2.) How soon hath time 
Captain or colonel, or knight in arms. 
Lady that in the prime of earliest youth 
Daughter to that good earl, once president 
Of Exglana’s Counsel. 
xt. (8.) Harry, whose tuneful and well measur’d song. 
(9.) When faith and love. 
: (10.) Fairfax, whose name. 
XX. (15.) Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son. 
(17.) Cyriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis. 


And that last simple and pathetic one, 
(18.) Methought I saw my late espoused saint. 


The Roman numerals are carried on from the preceding son- 
nets, five out of which are Italian. ‘The common Arabic nu- 
merals -added, denote the real number of English Sonnets : 
the whole of these and the /talian being 23. 

If the lines which are in couplets were made shorter than 
the others, except only the closing couplet, still more variety 
and harmonious effect might occasionally be given to this 
beautiful and most regular species of Oper. 


MILTON 
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Mitton has an example of this excellence in his Son 
© SwEET Ecuo,” in the Comus. This may be thus sated 
and divided, each — representing a syllable ; or, rather, a se- 
mipede or half foot. 


2 


= Ee, EE 

This might be call’dan Ode of two Systems, with the order of 
the Sonnet revers’d, the division of six lines preceding. Inall other 
respects, itis strictly a sonnet like the preceding, only diversified 
in the length of the lines ; and, in that of eight lines, the same 
rhime recurs, agreeably to the law of the octant lyric stanza, 
four times, 

Agreeably to the antient MEASURES, 

The first line is a Dimeter, with a semipede exceeding 
in the close. 

The next a Monometer, with an hemimeter. 

The 3da complete Dimeter. 

The 4th a Dimeter, with an hemimeter as the first. 

The 5th a Dimeter, with a semipede deficient. 

‘The 6th also as the first. 

The 7th as the first, 

The 8th as the third. 

The 9th a Monometer. 

‘The 10th a Dimeter, with a semipede deficient as the fifth. 

‘The 11th as the ninth. 

The 12th a Dimeter, with an hemimeter as the first. 

‘The 13th ditto. 

The last a complete Trzmeter. 

As to RHIMEs, 

The Ist and 3d answer. 

The 4th and 5th answer in rhime as in measure: and the 2d 
and 6th. 

In the closing division, or stanza, the Ist and 2d, 5th and Gth, 
rhime to each other; and, of these, the 5th, andoth, are of 
the same measure, as well as of the same rhime. 





The 
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The 3d and 4th rhime to each other; but are varied inmeasure. 

The two closing verses rhime to each other; but are also 
varied in measure. ‘The first division has alternate and con- 
secutive rhime intermix’d; the 2d has simply consecutive, but of 
unequal measure. 

The measures are some of the noblest and sweetest in our 
English poetry: the shorter being of the elegzac kind, and the 
longer of the heroic. The Alexandrine is the last mighty 
wave of this tide of harmony. 

Dr. Jounson seems to have had no feeling of the exqui- 
sitely artificial fabric, the variety, sweetness, dignity, and 
harmonious modulation of this enchanting sonnet; and, it is 
to be fear’d, but little of the beautiful simplicity of its diction ; 
the sweetness of its pastoral imagery; the tenderness of its 
sentiment; the solemn and enthusiastic grandeur of its close. 
Not that he wanted ear, or a sense of poetic beauty; but he 
wanted, with regard to Mitton, and others of the first and 
most delightful of our poets, what it is worse to want, the un- 
prepossess’d and willing exercise of these faculties on their 
works. 

Yet the Sonnet is such as might best flow from an ear exqui- 
sitely attun’d to the Grectan and Tuscan lyre, and from an 
heart full of the fire, the tender sentiment, the sweetness, the 
sublime enthusiasm of divinest poetry. We observe this sea- 
sonably as with pleasure ; for if we did not feel the charms and 
the aweful power of the Lyre of MriTon, we should despair 
of doing justice to the Sonnets now before us. 

Happy it is, that criticism however subtile, authority 
however rever’d, mighty as they are on the side of TRUTH 
and NATURE, cau do nothing permanently against these. 

Jounson had said, in his lite of Mitton, that ‘ the fabric 
of a sonnet, however adapted to the Italian language, never 
had succeeded in ours, which having greater variety of termi- 
nation, requires the rhimes to be often chang’d.”’ 

‘This seems to be a very short, partial, superficial view of a 
subject of high concern in Poetry. But. it might be expected 
from one who could say, ‘ that “ the sonnets of MILTON 
deserve not any particular criticism. ‘That of the best, it could 
be only said, that they are not bad; and that, perhaps, only 
the 8th and the 2!st are truly entitled to this slender commen- 
dation.” It seems much more just to say, with Mr. WuITE, 
in the passage extracted by Miss Sewarb, that ‘ four only 
are bad; and, that the rest, though not free from certain 
harshnesses, have a pathos and greatness in their simplicity suf- 
ficient to endear the legitimate sonnet to every reader of just 
taste ; and, that they possess a characteristic grace which can 
never belong to three elegiac stanzas closing with a couplet.” 

We 
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We know that an Author ofa very charming style, and who 
has also true-poetic genius, taste, and sensibility—Mrs. CHAr- 
LOTTE SMITH—has produc’d many small elegies under the 
title of sonnets, and which are true and beautiful sonnets, in all 
respects but this law of the measure; and several of them of 
exquisite imagery, delightful numbers, and of high pathetic 
excellence. Still it is proper, with whatever respect to indivi- 
dual merit, to retain a distinct appropriate name to a peculiar 
species of lyric composition. 

We may boldly assert, from those of Mitton, that the 
soNNET had succeeded admirably in our language; and, it 
will appear, when we farther investigate those of Miss Sew- 
ARD, that it does admirably succeed still, and in instances 
which, numerous as they are, we could wish may be much 
more so from the same hand. 

Such is the structufe of the legitimate Sonnet, as we have 
describ’d in the introduction to this article. Difficult, indeed, 
as whatever is of peculiar excellence, in any kind, may be ex- 
pected to be: but not so difficult as to justify the belief which 
Mrs. SMiTH had been unfortunately induc’d to entertain, that 
it is “ ill calculated for our language.”” Of eighty four son- 
nets, slie has written some few on this plan; but such as prove 
she could have written more with success, and authorize the 
wish that she had written many more. 

Weare well aware that we are not reviewing the poems of 
this lady. ‘They, indeed, are out of the scope of our publi- 
cation ; unless a new and enlarg’d edition of them should 
appear. Yet, when treating on the genuine Sonnet, its peculiar 
versification and character, we cannot refuse ourselves the 
gratification of quoting three of these. 

The first is from the novel of Celestina, suppos’d to have 
been written on the grave of a young woman of 19. 

© O thou, who slept where hazle bands entwine 
The vernal grass, with paler violets drest ! 
would, sweet maid, thy humble bed were mine; 
And mine thy calm and enviable rest ! 
For never more, by human ills ofprest, 
Shall thy soft spirit fruitlessly refine: 
Thou canst not now thy fondest hofes resign; 
E’en in the hour that should have made thee blest. 
Light lies the turf ufion thy virgin breast! 
And lingering here, to love and sorrow true, 
The youth, who once thy simple heart possest, 
Shall mingle tears with Aprii’s early dew. 
While still for him shall faithful memory save ~ 
Thy form and virtues from the silent grave.” 


(Sonnet 51.) 
The 
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Here, too, it will be observ’d, that the secondary rhime in 
the first division, becomes the principal in the second. ‘This 
connects very gracefully the two parts of the composition : and 
is an additional difficulty happily introduc’d and conquer’d. 

‘The other is of au higher tone: written Sept. 1791, during 
a remarkable THUNDER STORM, in which the MOON was per- 
fectly clear, while the tempest gather’d, in various directions, 
near the earth. 

“ What aweful pageants crowd the evening sky ! 
The low horizon gathering vapours shroud. 
Sudden, from many a deep embattled cloud, 

Terrific thunders burst and lightnings fly ! 

Wh:le in serenest azure beaming high, 

Night's regent—of her calm pavillion proud, 

Gilds the dark shadows that beneath her lie, 
Unvex’d by all their conflicts fierce antl loud. 

So, inunsullied dignity elate, 

A spirit conscious of superior worth, 

In placid elevation firmly great, 

Scorns the vain cares that give contention birth s 

And blest wrth peace above the shocks of fate, 
Swmiles at the tumult of the troubled earth.” 

(Sonnet 59.) 

The last we shall quote from Mrs. SmirH has, from its 

subject and manner, a simple dignity and compos’d melan- 


choly. 


TO THE MUSE. 
“ Wilt thou forsake me, who, in life’s bright May 
Lent warmer lustre to the radiant morn; 
And even er summer scenes by tempests tori, 
Shed, with illusive light, the dewy ray 
Of pensive fleasure ?—W éilt thou, while the day 
Of saddening autumn closes, as I mourn 
In languid, hopeless sorrow, far away 
Bend thy soft ste, and never more return ? 
Crusht to the earth, by bitterest anguish prest, 
From my faint eyes thy graceful form recedes; 
Thou canst net heal an deart like mine that bleeds. 
But whe ” in gue iet earth that heart shall rest > 
Haply mayst thou one sorrowing vigil heeft, 
Where pity and remembrance bend and qweep.” 
(Sonner 84.) 
There will be observ’d, in the latter division of this sonnet, 
a new and unexpected arrangement of its verse, in which there 
isa striking effect; something like modulating in music from 
a major into a mznor key. ‘This consists in making the fourth 
line rhime to the first ; and subjoining to the former an inter- 
mediate, and to the latter a closing couplet. 


But 
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But, what has preceded, we think, is very fairly and closely 
relevant, as it gives the idea of the versification, and .an 
example from another author deservedly celebrated, of the cha- 
racter of this beautiful and highly engaging species of compo- 
sition ; its simplicity ; its pathetic sweetness ; its aweful dig~ 
nity according to its subject. 

Such a species of composition, however, has been, of late, 
subjected to much idle ridicule. Most of these attacks have 
been very harmless: being little more than weak echos of the 
rash interdict fulminated by JoHNnson. Lately, a more serious 
and better supported effort has been made against the Sonnet, by 
a writer of considerable abilities, and, as it seems, of learning. 
Yet, as he aspires to give the death’s wound to the sonnet, 
through the bright egis of the Jéalzan Muse herself; and to 
prove the poetry and the language of /éaly of little worth ; if 
the sonnet live and flourish in fame, while the Italian language 
and poetry is held in admiration, it may justly despise all attacks, 

We shall think the best, the only necessary, the complete 
defence of the sonNET, to consist of the production of such 
examples in our language, and from the collection now be- 
fore us, as in numbers, diction, sentiment, imagery, expres- 
sion, unity of design, and felicity of execution, unite the 
highest characteristics of TRUE POETRY. 

SonNETS may be divided into the simple, without particularly 
vivid imagery or expression ; the pcturesque, with much ani- 
mated and diversified imagery; the embellish’d, which distin- 
guishes itself by the colours of its diction and the richness of 
us imagery; the pathetic; the sublime. Of these several spe- 
cies we propose to select examples. 

OF THE SIMPLE. 

The first example of this which we shall take, will serve, 
at the same time, for a proper introduction to the whole, on 
acceunt of its subject. 

LXIV. 

« Praisd be the Poet who the Sonnet’s claim, 

Severest of the orders that belong 

Distinct and separate to Delphic song, 
Shall venerate : nor its appropriate name 
Lawless assume. Peculiar is its frame ; 

From him deriv’d, who shann’d the city throng, 

And warbled sweet thy rocks and streams among, 
Lonely Valclusa! And, that heir of fame, 

Our greater Mitton, hath, by many a lay, 
Form’d on that arduous model, fully shewn 

That English verse may happily display 
Those strict energic measures which alone 

Deserve the name of SONNET, and convey 

A grandeur, grace, and spirit, all their own. 


No. VII. 
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LXIX. 
To A YOUNGLADY; purposing to marry a man of immoral 
character, in hope of his reformation. 


* Time and thy charms, thou fanciest, will redeem 
Yon aweless libertine from rooted vice. 
Misleading thought! has he not paid the frtee; 
His taste for virtue?—A h, the sensual stream 
Has flow’ d too long! What charms can so entice, 
What frequent guilt so pall, as not to shame 
The rash belief, presumptuous and unwise, 
That crimes habitual will forsake the frame. 
Thus, on the river’s bank, in fabled lore, 
The rustic stands! *—s¢es the stream swiftly go; 
And thinks he soon shall find the gulph below 
A channel dry, which he may safe pass o'er. 
Vain hope !—it flows—and flows—and yet will flow, 
Volume decreascless, to the FINAL HOUR" 
This is not quite in the strict law of the sonnet; for the 6th 
and 8th verse are a new rhime. 


XCIV. 

§ Allis not right with him, who ill sustains 
Retirement’s silent hours.—Himself he fries, 
Perhaps, from that insipid equipotse 

Which always with the hajsless mind remains 

That feels no native bias, never gains 
Oue energy of will that does not rise 
From some external cause, to which he hies 

From his own blank inanity.—-When reigns 

With a strong cultur’d mind, this wretched hate 
To commune with himself—from thought that tells 

Of some lost joy, or dreaded stroke of fate, 

He struggles to escape :—or sense that dwells 

On secret guilt toward + God or Man, with weight 
Thrice dire the self-exiling flight impels.’ 

It is here seen how this simplicity of diction, and absence of 
imagery, maintains the moral and philosophic tone. It carries 
the mind into a cell, as it were, chosen for retirement and re- 
flection, where nothing calls off the thought from its one so- 
Jemn object. 


We shall now take some instances of the PICTURESQUE. 
ss 
‘Wren Lift’s realities the soul perceives 
Kain, dull, ferchance corrosive; if she glows 








aoe 


Kusticus expectat dum defluat amnis: at ille 
Labitur ct labetur in omne volubilis avum. Hor. 
+ We have yventuc’d to drop the a. 
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With rising energy, and open throws 
The golden gate of Genius, she achieves 
His fairy clime delighted ; and receives, 
In those gay paths deckt with the thornless rose, 
Blest compensation.~ Lo, with alter’d brows 
Lours the in world, and the fine spirit grieves. 
No more young Hope tints with her light and bloom 
The darkening scene!—Then, to oursélves we say, 
Come, bright IMAGINATION, come, relume 
Thy orient lamp ; with recompensing ray 
Shine on the mind, and fierce its gathering Zlom 
With all the fires of intellectual day,’ 

The 7th line in this charming sonnet, contains a less perfect 
rhime than we could wish. IMAGINATION, with her lamp 
kindled by the celestial ray, is the subjeet of a beautiful vig- 
nette, by ANGus, prefix’d. Here, after all, is one of the pe- 
culiar triumphs of Poetry. She alone can paint the lamp 
which pours intellectual day on the mend. 


Il. 
WRITTEN AT BUXTON, IN A RAINY SBASON. 


‘ From these wild heights, where oft the mists descend 
In rains that shroud the sun and chill the gate, 
Each transient gleaming interval we hail, 

And rove the naked vallies, and extend 

Our gaze around where yon vast mountains blend 
With billowy clouds that oer their summits sail, 

Pondering how little nature’s charms befriend 
The barren scene, monotonous and fale. 

Yet solemn when the darkening shadows fleet 
Successive oer the wide and silent hills, 

Gilded by wat’ry sun-beams, then we nieet 
Peculiar pomp of vision. Fancy thrills; 

And owns there is no scene so rude and bare 

But Nature sheds or grace or grandeur there? 


The next is a delightful landscape in the opposite cHaracter, 
sweet and smiling, and happily introductive of the affectionate 
sentiment with which it closes. 


IV. 
TO HONORA SNEYD,* 
WHOSE HEALTH WAS ALWAYS BEST IN WINTER: 
‘And now the youthful, gay, caftricious spring, 
Piercing her showery clouds with crystal light, 
And with their hues reflected streaking bright 
Ter radiant bow, bids all her warblers sing : 





* Afterwards Mrs. Edgeworth, 
K 2 
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The lark, shrill carolling on soaring wing, 
The lonely thrush, in brake with blossoms white, 
That tunes his pipe so loud: while from the sight 
Coy bending their dropt heads, young cowslips fling 
Rich perfume o'er the fields. It is the prime 
Of Hours that Beauty robes: yet all they gild 
Chear and delight in this their fragrant time, 
For thy dear sake to me less fileasure yield 
Than veil’d in sleet and rain, and hoary rime 


Dun winter's naked hedge, and plashy field, 
Wild, solemn, fantastic scenery. 


VII. 


* By Derwent’s rapid stream as oft I stray’d 

With infancy’s light step and glances wild, 

And saw vast rocks on steepy mountains pil'd, 
Frown o'er the umbrageous glen; or fleas'd survey’d 
The cloudy moon-shine in the shadowy glade, 

Romantic nature to the enthusiast child 
Grew dearer far, than when serene she smil’d 

In uncontrasted loveliness array d! 

But O, in every scene with sacred sway 

Her graces fire me: from the bloom that spreads 
Resplendent in the lucid morn of May, 

To the green light the little glow-worm sheds 
On mossy banks, when mid-night glooms prevail 


And softest silence broods ¢er all the dale.’ 


This taste for the seasons and their change; this eye and 
heart for the awakening variety of nature, is one of the 
great characteristics of the Painter and of the Poet. ‘This taste 
and feeling ; this discriminating selection ; this lively and affect- 
ing expression of Nature’s charms, is one of the pre-eminent 
graces of the poetry of Vircit and of THompson. It 
beams much in SpENcER; and with exquisite and appropriate 
finish in Tasso. 

We shall now give a splendid and captivating instance of the 
embellish’d. 


WRITTEN ON RISING GROUND NEAR LICHFIELD. 
XV. 

* The evening shines in May’s luxuriant pride, 
And all the sunny hills at distance glow, 
And all the brooks that through the valley flow 

Seem liquid gold. O, had » y fate denied 

Leisure, and power to taste the sweets that glide 
Through waken’d minds as the soft seasons go 
On their still varying progress, for the woe 


My heart has felt what balm had been supplied? 
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But where great Nature smiles, as here she smiles, 
*Mid vernal lakes, and gently scvelling hills, 
And glassy lakes, and mazy murmuring rtils, 
And narrow wood-wild lanes, her spell beguiles 
The impatient sighs of grief, and reconciles 
Poetic minds to Life with all her ills.’ ' 

This swect and even sublime privilege of poetic sentiment 
was, indeed, worthy of being thus express’d. 

‘The truly PETRARCHIAN SONNET which we shall next tran- 
scribe, is nota translation of Petrarch, but a most happy imi- 
tation. It is embellish’d in imagery and in diction; as in his 
manner it was requi’d that it should. But, it has a sweetness 
which is rarely united with embellishment. Of the great number 
of sonnets which Petrarch wrote, few would bear an advan- 
tageous comparison with this: and very few would deserve to 
he preferr’d to it. 

PETRARCH TO VANCLUSE. 
x. 
* Fortunate vale! exulting hill, dear plain, 

Where morn and eve my soul’s fair idol stray’ a. 

While all your winds that murmin’d through the glade 
Stole her sweet breath ;—yet, yct, your paths retain 
Prints of her step by fount, whose fioods remain 

In ~ unfathom’d, *mid. the rocks that shade, 

With cavern’d arch, their sleep. Ye streams, that flay d 
Around her limbs in summer’ s ardent reign, 

The soft resplendence of those azure eyes 
Ting’d ye with living light. The envied claim 

These blest distinctions give, my lyre, my sighs, 

My songs record, and from their poet’s flame 

Bid thy wild vale, its rocks and streams arise, 

Associates still of their bright mistress’ fame? 


Of the PATHETIC, these examples speak for themselves. 
XLVI. 
* Dark as the silent stream, beneath the night 
Thy funeral glides to life’s eternal home— 
Child of its narrow hause—how late the bloom, 
The facile smile, the soft eye’s crystal light 
Each grace of youtl’s gay morn that charms our sight 
Play d er that form!—now sunk in earths cold gloom 
Insensate! ghastly! for the yawning tomb, 
Alas! fit inmate. Thus we mourn the blight, 
Of virein beauty, and endowments rare, 
dn their gay hours of promise. O, when age 
Drops, like the o'er-blown, faded rose, though dear 
Its long-known worth, no stormy sorrows rage ; 
But swell, when we behold, unscil’d by time, 
Youth's broken lily perish’d in its prime? 
In this sweet sonnet “ home’? is an inaccurate rhime 
Sioom—and * rare’’ to dear. 
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It is to be fear’d, that the position on which the following 
sonnet, full cf reflection andof refin’d sensibility, is founded, is by 
no means without exception ; unless, indeed, the “ought” becon- 
sider’d as intimating the exception which would be made, if the 
human heart were not too willing to impose upon itself. ‘The 
simplicity and tenderness which breathe in it, are delightful. 


e. 
© In every breast affection sways, there dwells 
A secret consciousness to what degree 
They are themselves belov'd. We hourly see 
The * involuntary roof that either quells, 
Or ought to quell, false hope, or sets us free 
From pain’d distrust. But, O the misery, 
Weak self-delusion timidly repells 
The lights obtrusive—shrinks from all that tells 
Unwelcome truths, and vainly secks repose 
For startled fondness in the opiate balm 
Of kind profession, though, perchance, it flows 
To hush complaint. O, in belief’s clear calm, 
Or mid the lurid clouds of doubt, we find 
Love rise the sun, or comet of the mind. 

The next, which has a very brilliant character: of imagery 
and diction, we would gladly have transcrib’d. In_ this 
‘* odorous’ has the true and poetic quantity and accent given to 
it which MILTon gives}. (In him, indeed, the effect is still 
heighten’d by the preceding Zrochee.) But we must hasten 
to one in which the pathetic rises into the sublime. 


WRITTEN THE NIGHT PRECEDING THE FUNERAL OF 
MRS. CHARLES BUCKERIDGE. 
LVII. 
© In the chill silence of the winter eve 
Through LicuFte.n’s. darken’d streets I bend my way 
By that sad mansion where NERIN A’s clay 
Awaits the MORNING KNELL! And aw’d perceive, 
In the late bridal chamber, the clear ray 
Of numerous lights; while oer the ceiling stray 
Shadows of those who frequent pass beneath 
Round the Pate DEAD. What sounds my senses grieve! 
For now the busy hammer’s stroke apalls, 
That, in “ dyead note of preparation,” falls, 
Closing the sable lid!—With sighs I bear 
Those solemn warnings from the house of woes ; 
Pondering how late, for young NeERiNA, there, 
Joyous, the love-illumin’d Morn arose.’ 
It will be observ’d, unless, as perhaps it ought, this mi- 
mute attention is lost in the excellence and solemn pathos of 








* Thee having no elision, the Reviewer has restor’d it with the 
sign of diminish’d time. 
+ “ Next the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes.” Fi-Be 
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such a composition, that the 7th line does not rhime to any 
other in the sonNET. However, the aweful contrast, the ad- 
mirable painting, the diction, the pauses, the expressive ca- 
dence, all give to this sonnet a pre-eminence of poetic beauty 
and of aweful effect. 

We should have clos’d here our examples of the pashetic ; 
but, there is yet one, among several of great merit, which has 
such tender sweetness and affectionate regret, and a strain of 


poetry so pure and engaging, as will not suffer us to over- 


pass it. 
ON A LOCK OF MISS SARAH SEWARD’S HAIR, WHO DIED IN 
HER TWENTIETH YEAR, 
LXXxI. 
*« My angel sister, though thy lovely form 
Perish'd in youth's gay morning, yet is mine 
This precious ringlet! Still the soft hairs shine, 
Still glow the nut-brown tints, all bright and warm 
With sunny gleam! Alas, each kindred charm 
Vanish'd long since , deep in the silent shrine, 
Wither'd to shapeless dust! and of their grace 
Memory alone retains the faithful trace. 
Dear Lock, had thy sweet owner liv’d, ’ere now 
Time on her brow had faded thee. My care 
Screen’d from the sun and dew thy golden glow: 
And thus her early beauty dost thou wear, 
Thou all of that fair frame muy love could save 
From the resistless ravage of the grave.’ 

This has much of the fond indulgence of grief and affection 
dwelling on the circumstances associated with the belov’d idea, 
which so charms us in EuriPIDEs, and awakens the sympathies 
of nature to the minute, and therefore more natural and more 
affecting strokes of melancholy and endear’d remembrance. 

It is one of the nine (mention’d in the preface) in which the 
strict laws of the sonnet are not rigorously observ’d; the seventh 
and eighth verse forming a new rhime, unconnected by any si- 
milarity with the rest. Yet, as it falls on the close of the first 
division of the sonnet, this variation appears neither ungraceful . 
nor unmusical, nor incompatible with its general principles. 

Weshall conclude with a sonnet which, we think, in diction, . 
numbers, imagery, will be felt to be suBLIME, 

XCV. 
‘ On the damp margin of the sea-beat shore 
Lonely at eve to wander ; or reclin’d 
Beneath a rock, what time the rising wind 
Mourns ¢ er the waters, and with solemn roar 
‘ Vast billows into caverns surging four, 
And back recede alternate, while combin’d 
Loud shriek the sea-fowls, harbingers assign’d, 
Clamorous and fearful, of the stormy hour ; 


ROE, 




















Svwvard’s Sonnets. 


To listen with deep thought those aweful sounds, 
Gaze on the boiling, the tumultuous waste, 
Or promontory rude, or craggy mounds 
Staymg the furious main, delight has cast 
O’er my rapt yitvit and my thy illing heart, 
Dear as the softer joys green vales impart. 

Some little inexactness of rhime will be found in the eighth 
line compar’d with the first, fourth and fifth, and in the tenth 
compar’d with the twelfth. ‘The order, however, of the 
rhimes is in the exact rule, notwithstanding the freedom, spirit, 
and energy of the composition. And the rhimes notic’d are not 
more inexact than they will be found, not unfrequently, in the 
generally correct observers of rhime in its easiest form, when the 
corresponding sounds are not carried beyond the couplet. 

The expressions “ for ever,” and others of like desponding 
import, applied to death and the grave, in some of these sonnets, 
relate only to the aweful barrier which it places to our present 
existence. We observe this only to prevent misconstruction on 
a subject of the highest importance. ‘The Author has impres- 
sively convey’d this limitation of their import in the 58th sonnet, 
which points, in its close, to those great consoling hopes which 
virtue and affection contemplate as the eternal recompense of 

hase afflictions which are sustain’d here. 

In some of the sonnets the subject is continued through more 
than one. Of this we doubt whether it be quite correct and 
expedient; though the example from an anecdote in the life of 
Milton, be very captivating *. ‘There are also some few sonnets 
which have something of the character of satire; yet of digni- 
fied and rational satire. Still of these we have little doubt ct 
difficulty in saying that they are not much adapted to the genius 
of the author, nor so well according to the tone and character of 
the PetrarchtanLyReE ;—which is suited to all butthesatyric ;— 
or to the peculiar composition, the high but amiable graces of 
the sonnet. At least thus thinks the reviewer, speaking for 
himself, and expressing his own feelings. ‘The very fine 53d 
sonnet will hardly be regarded as an exception ; for of this a 
very small portion borders upon satire, and it closes with 
imagery of a very different colour, radiant with virtuous and 
graceful enthusiasm. 

However, if the reader incline to a different idea, the few 
sonnets which are more or less in this kind, the 21st, 49th, 67th, 
and 76th, will furnish an opportunity of either confirming or 
impairing that opinion. 

We anxiously hope that Miss Sew arp has not laid aside this 
delightful Lyre, never to resume it. 

Her parapArastic translations of HoRACE, we mean to con- 
sider in another number. L. 


* Son. 74 and 75. ; 
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DIVINITY. 


Tivo Sermons preached before his Majesty at the Chapel Royal at St. James's, 
during Lent. By Brownlow, Bishop of Winchester. Ato. ff. 32. 
Wright, EFe. 


E have perused these sermons again and again, with inexpres- 

sible amazement. Their subjectsare—the Folly of Atheism, and 
the Certainty of the existence of aGod. But, they illustrate not their texts ; 
they prosecute no chains of reasoning; they detail no facts; they 
try no important ends of persuasion; they are utterly destitute of 
all continuity of composition ; they present merely a succession of 
periods and paragraphs, of which any one might, without injury to 
the sense of the whole, change places with any other one. We 
deeply regret, that the Bishop of Winchester, whose character we 
very highly respect, could not be content with having preached, 
without troubling himself to publish, these sermons, 


Considerations om the Nature and Efficacy of the Lord’s Supper. By Vicesia 
mus Knox, D.D. Sc 12mo. ff. 330. Dilly. 


Dr. Knox thinks the sacrament of the eucuartstT to be, of all 
the rules of Christianity, the most important. As, in the supersti- 
tion of the ancient Heathens, it was supposed necessary to feast on 
the remains of a sacrifice offered to the Gods, in order to derive 
real benefit from ‘¢/eir acceptance of it: So believers, Dr. Knox 
affirms, cannot participate in the saving advantages of the Christian 
sacrifice of atonement, without receiving it with all that inward de- 
votion which is externally represented by the most solemn and aweful 
celebration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He warmly con- 
tests and reprobates the opinion of Dr. Bett, and others, who would 
represent the Lord’s Supper as a very light ceremony, of no my- 
terious import, which the Christian may, at pleasure, celebrate or 
neglect, without either advancing or impeding his salvation 
through Jesus Christ. - 

In the substance of his doctrine we cordially agree with Dr. 
Knox. In his detail of illustration and enforcement, he seems to 
run into somewhat of a weak superstition, in which we would not 
willingly follow him. But his serious piety we highly venerate ; 
nor are we less disposed than he, to reprobate, with earnest 
anxiety, that doctrine which would deprive Christianity of all hold 
upon the common mind, by explaining away its most august and 
impressive ceremonies. This book may be strongly recommended 
to the perusal of all sincere Christians. 

«No. VII. L Ai Sermon 
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A Sermon preached at St. Magnus, Lendon Bridge, on Easter Day, Marck 
24, 1799. By David Gilson, M. A. Curate of that Parish, and of 
St. Savioar’s Southwark. 1s. Darton and Harvey 
Here is an honest and fervid emission of pure catholic doctrine, 

without any taint or mixture from the dogmas of the schools, the 

maxims of the world, or the fashionable innovations of the eighteenth 
century. Fhe great fact of our Saviour’s resurrection in all its so- 
lemnities and consequences, is taken for granted, and made the 

source of many serious and interesting meditations. All the im- 

portant concerns of heaven and earth mmplied in that gracious and 

astonishing transaction, are combined and urged as motives or argu- 
ments with angels, devils, and sinners, to come and contemplate 
the novelty of a risen Saviour, as demonstrated by his resurrection 
from the dead. The subject is handled with exemplary simplicity 
and eloquence. The thoughts are, throughout, natural and accu- 
rate, well arranged, and expressed with considerable elegance and 

animation. We meet with few single sermons of so impressive a 

cast; and, it is impossible to read this seriously, without profit or 

edification. 
POLITICS. 


Necessity of Destroving the French Republic. Translated from the French, 
: by the Author. 80. pj. 52. Debrett. 1799. 
Surveying, with a discerning eye, the conduct of the republican 
rench towards all the European nations around them, this author 

concludes that, whatever may be the temporary pretences of the 
French, nothing less than the entire subjugation, at least, of Europe, 
is the ultimate object of all their hostilitiés, professions, treaties, 
and intrigues. He hence inculcates the necessity of overturning the 
present government of France, and restoring its less intemperately 
ambitious monarehy. Of the effortsof Austria, Russia, and, above 
all, of Britain, he speaks with ardent praise. 

He writes clearly, correctly, and not without spirit. He is, evi- 
dently, not deficient in political sagacity and intelligence. We cannot 
say that the public will receive much new light from this pamphlet; 
but, no person of good sense, and political curiosity, will find oc- 
casion to regret that time as improperly wasted which he may spend 
in reading ti. 

What is our Situation? What our Prosiects? or, A Demonstration of the 
insidivus Views of Republican Fiance. By an’ American. ~ America, 
fried: Landon, re-frinted. Swo. ffi. 40. Is. Blacks. 1799. 
This is one of those pieces which have been lately published in 

America, to divert the peopie of that land from revolutionary sedi- 

tion; and to excite thein to take arms agaist the insults, hosti- 

lities, and imtrigués of France. 

It is filled with strong facts, cogent arguments, and impassioned 
eloquence, but is not written in the most correct style of compo- 
sition. 


‘ , : , ; 
{t we do not warmly thank, we are certainly far from blaming, 
those who have taken the trouble te reprint it in London. 


LDUCATION 
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EDUCATION anp BOOKS ror CHILDREN. 


A sort Grammar of the English Language, in Two Parts: Simplified to the 
Capacities of Children: With Notes, and a great Variety of entertaining 
and useful Exercises, upon a Plan entirely new. By John Hornsey, Schoal- 
master, Scarborough. ‘The Second Edition, with: large Additions. 4 Qmia. 
ls. 6d. Bent, te. 


To youth of either sex this compendium cannot fail of being ex- 
tremely useful. Mr. Hornsey, though he has, with proper confi- 
dence, essayed some paths untrodden by his predecessors, has at the 
same time stopped short of singularity er whim. His precepts are 
just and perspicuous, and all! of them are accompanied by exercises 
which a little attention in the pupil will easily render practicable. 

We find, at the end of the grammar, one article which we have al- 
ways wished to see made more prominent in books of this kind. It 
stands as No. III. in p. 109 of Mr. Hernsey’s book, and is entitled 
«« A few Criticisms which may be very useful to a studious Scholar.” 
It gives quotations from different authors, and afterwards shews 
how, by, perhaps, a very slight transposition of words, the same 
sentence may be easily changed in its construction from clumsy te 
elegant. 

To those whose leisure, philanthropy, vanity, ambition, or neces- 
sities, induce them to seek reception from the press, we know no 
kind of instruction more necessary (the common rules of grammar 
excepted) than that to. which we have just alluded. Attention to 
this would, in very many cases, disarm the critic, who is frequently 
obliged to make a drawback, on this account, from the merits of an 
otherwise estimable book. 

We think that Dr. Blair has, in some part of his Lectures, [we have 
not the book at hand] analysed certain papers of the S/ectaters in this 
way; and we are sure that no person with common sense could pee 
ruse his remarks without advantage. 


Biography for Girls ; or, Moral and Instructive Examples for Young Ladies. 
By Mrs. Pilkington. 18mo. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 


Iterum iterumque! Mrs. P. surely must write by night, as well as by 
day ; she may, to be sure, have in her interest Milton’s Goblin, who, 
To carn his cream-bowl duly set, 

Would, in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

With shadowy flail have thrash’d the corn, 

That ten day-labourers could not eat, &c. &c. 
Figure apart, however, she has the pen of a ready writer, and what 
is still better, of a just thinker. Her little histories are happily cal- 
culated to catch the juvenile manners “ living as they rise ;” and 
while she strongly depicts the faults and follies of some characters, 
she as forcibly points the amiableness, and proves the advantages, of 
amore wise and virtuous conduct. This little volume forms a plea- 
sing, and, we think, necessary family-companion with her “ Bio- 
graphy for Boys,” noticed in ‘our last number ; and is equally en- 
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titled to the approbation of that part of the public with whom rests 
the forming of the minds and manners of the rising generation, 

Mrs. P. seems to have been aware of the unfoliteness of her first title, 
which would mislead her readers to suppose that we have gir/s in our 
days, as there were in the days of our great-grandmothers ; but she 
has repaired her error (though we think a little awkwardly) by a 
second title where, for girls, we read_young ladies. 


Elements of Geography, expressly designed for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. Henry Si. John Bullen, M.A. and First Assistant-Master at the 
Grammar-School, Bury St. Edmunds. \2mo. fp. 275. Hurst, &c. 
1799. 


The technical language of pure geography is explained, in the wo 
introductory sections of this small treatise. An index, with short re- 
marks, to guide the reader in examining a set of maps of the different 
regions of the whole globe, fills up the vest. Asia, Africa, a northern, 
a middle, anda southern division of Europe, the European isles, 
North America, South America, the New Discoveries, are the seve- 
ral divisions into which the compass of the earth is here marked out. 
Under each of these grand divisions, are enumerated, the principal 
natural features which it presents, such as rivers, woods, and moun- 
tains, the most eminent of the states and kingdoms which it compre- 
hends; its peculiarities of climate, its remarkable animals, and its 
most interesting vegetable productions. Short sketches of the man- 
ners and history of mankind, are, here and there, introduced. A 
small map of the globe, and a representation of the armillary sphere, 
are the only engravings. There are, in the beginning, a dedication 
to Lady Fenn—a preface—and a paper of directions to teachers 
using this book in education. At the end, is a table of the latitudes 
and longitudes of the principal places mentioned in the preceding 
course of the work. 

As geography is at present taught, this small book may, perhaps, 
be as beneficially used in studying the maps and the terrestrial globe, 
as any other that is in common reception in schools. 

But, for ourselves, we think, that the prevalent mode of teaching 
this and some other branches of education to children, is merely a 
vain pretence for confining, torturing, and burthening, without really 
instructing, them. To give them any real geographical knowledge, 
you must make them study the relations of distance, in the open air, 
and on the face of nature,—not in books, nor on maps and globes ;— 
make them survey and compare the landscapes around them, and 
thence gradually expand their minds to think of distant isles and sea- 
divided continents :—make them to know the road between Bury 
St. Edmund’s and Oxford ;—and after that, they may, perhaps, come 
to have a correct idea of the distance between the school in which 
Oréilius was usher, and the academic groves in which the wisdom 
ef Plato was taught. 

R..H; 


CHEMISTRY 
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CHEMISTRY AND MEDICINE, 


Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Chemistry. By A. and C.R. Aikin, 
Sv. ff. 45. 15. Johnson. 1799. 


Every syLLasvus of a course of lectures, ought to consist of a series 
of PROPOSITIONS. This syllabus exhibits only a collection of u- 
connected words, and mutilated periods, much like the dialect of the 
facetious Briggs, in Mrs. D’Arb ay’s novel of Cecilia, or like the im- 
perfect phrases of a foreigner, making his first attempts to speak 
English. 

Surely, if these /rofound and eloquent lecturers upon chemical 
science, found it necessary to publish a syllabus of their course, they 
might either have imitated the fine model of Fourcroy’s PHtLosopny 
or CHEMISTRY, or might, at least, have contrived, with proper 
assistance, and a due effort of their united genius, to plunder the tadles of 
contents Of the most common books of chemistry, with a plagiarism 
not quite so clumsy, gross, and awkward, as that which distin- 
guishes the present chef d’ewvre of theirs! 


A Treatise on Scrophulous Diseases; shewing the good Effects of Factitious 
Airs; illustrated with Cases and Obiervations. By Charles Brown. 
Sw. ff. 168. 35. 6d. Glendinning, Hatton-Garden. 


Gas OxyGEN, or vital air, inhaled in breathing, and decomposed, 
as it enters through the vital system, is the principal subsidium of 
vigorous, full-toned, animal excitability. Scroruuca, in all its 
different modifications; whether displaying itself in external tu- 
mours and ulcers, or in the tuberculous denrectnn of the lungs, in 
atrophy occasioned by a diseased state of the glands, or in an in- 
flammation of the eye-lids, in a tumour on the throat, or a dissolu- 
tion of the bones at the joints, in the hydrocephalus, the lumber 
abscess, or the rickets; has, in all these cases, its origin in a bcal, 
connected with a general deficiency of animal power, of excitability, 
of the due proportion of those ingredients, which gas-oxygen sup- 
plies, either in whole, or in part. In three cases of scrophulous 
ulcers and tumours, one case of ulcerated eye-lids, one of a tumour 
on the throat, two of hydrocephalus, one of rickets; all treated, 
either by Mr. Brown himself, or by some of his friends ; 
the copious use of oxygen-gas, inhaled by the lungs, together with 
Peruvian bark, port wine, and other similar tonics, to invigorate 
the whole animal frame, and of some suitable local applications, to 
strengthen or relieve the parts particularly diseased, have effected 
complete cures; which Mr. Brown saaitietes almost exclusively, 
to the virtues of the oxygen. 

_Such is the whole information contained in this volume. 

We agree with Mr. Brown in thinking that the utility of pneu- 
mato-chemical remedies, is highly worthy of eager medical investi- 
gation: and will probably be, at last, ascertained to be very great. 
Jn the trial of these remedies, there seems, happily, to be less of 
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danger and torture to the patient, than in many other instances of 
medicalexperiment. ‘The oxygen seems to have produced, in the 
cases which he relates, at least a part of the salutary effects he as- 
scribes to it. He deserves great praise for thus connecting literature 
and science with the practice of medicine, and for cultivating them, 
with a view to promote the express objects of his profession. 

Yet, we must own, though with reluctance and regret, that he 
is too sanguine; that he speaks too little in the tone of the modest, 
anquackish, scientific physician; that he throws out some hints of his 
own importance, which are not the mest delicate; that ‘half his 
book might have been spared, without any loss to the reader: that 
its materiuls are cast together in some disorder; and that his style, 
though in general correct, agreeably animated, and precisely of the 
proper elevation, is sometimes ridiculously affected, and sometimes 
ungrammatical. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &*. 


The Fairy of Misfortune, or the Loves of Octar and Zulima, an Eastern Tale, 
translated from the Fi ench, by the Author of “A Piece of Family Biogra- 
fly.” 3s. 12mo. Bell. 1799. 

Men of the most distinguished literary eminence in this country, 
have at various times indulged a passion for translations, and have 
not been ashamed to acknowledge it. 

The very acute, ingenious, and interesting author of «4 Piece of 
Family Bingr aii on the merits of which we lately dwelt with extraor- 
dinary satisfaction*, does not, however, confess hisattachment to such 
pursuits, but tells us he undertook the present little work, some years 
ago, to oblige a young lady, whose wishes he always considers as 
commands. 

The original of this pleasing tale is supposed to be in the Sanscrit 
language, in the library of the Great Mogul. It exhibits few in- 
eidents more improbable than those which usually occur in the 
most esteemed romances of modern times; but it contains more in- 
struction, to be gathered from the keen, but just satire, and the ex- 
¢ellent precepts with which it abounds. 

The Loves of Octar and Zulima, their wanderings and their per- 
secutions, are well managed, and exceedingly interesting. Of the 
episodes, the history of Abdalla isa very highly affecting story, in 
which passion predominates over virtue. 

We have been indebted to the translator for too much amusement 
to feel disposed to express unnecessary fastidiousness, but, as he 
tells us, the original contains many passages and descriptions grossly 
indecent and licentious, we must be permitted to regret, that he has 

not gone a little further in refining and expunging them. 

It is necessary to observe, that this tale is almost entirely allegori- 
cal, and though it may amuse by its exterior, or ostensible form 
alone, yet, to enjoy it perfectly, it is necessary to penetrate to the 
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interior, Or remote sense, which is veiled, as it were, under this 
thin and pellucid covering. 

The translator has certainly executed his task in a masterly man- 
ner,—the language is very classical and unaffected. 


The Young Exiles, or Correspondence of some Juvenile Emigrants: a work 
intended for the Entertainment and Instruction of Youth. From the French 
of Madame de Genlis. 3 vols. 12mo. Lf 1093. Wright, Piccadilly; 
Symonds, Paternoster Row. 1799. 

The wanderings, the solicitudes, the wants of the Emigrants 
from France, on account ef the revolution, are, in these caine 
displayed, ina happy alliance with many pleasing lessons of virtue, 
and elegant accomplishment, adapted to the curiosity and opening 
intelligence of the young, with a fiction possessing the charms of 
novelty and the truth of nature, and with examples of epistolary 
correspondence, in which there is such an union of propriety, sim- 
plicity, and grace, as well deserves to be recommended to imitation. 
The Countess of Genus knows how to surprise and to interest, to 
arrest attention and suspend curiosity, to enchant the imagination 
and to touch the heart, with such a display of the simple, the natu- 
ral, and the probable, as the reader can scarcely believe to be ficti- 
tious : while our mob of novelists spurn the reign of existence, bid 
time toil after them in vain, defy probability, and outrage common 
sense, without exciting one emotion of that wonder, or terror, or 
compassion, with which they pretend to harrow up our souls, or 
affecting one’s mind with any but sentiments of contempt for their 
egregious absurdity. In this lady’s hands novel-writing becomes, 
in a considerable degree, the school of life. 

Yet, in this work, the necessity of her plan, has obliged her to sin 
alittle against the laws of probability. Children were to be the heroes 
and heroines of the piece. But, the passions, the interests, the in- 
telligence of infancy, could not be trusted to, as sufficiently powerfut 
to command the attention of a novel-reader throughout three whole 
volumes. The author has, therefore, given her young folks, prema- 
turely, the passions and the considerate prudence of a riper age. 
The perusal of her book may, perhaps, have some tendency to make 
our mannikins and little misses more petulantly forward, and more 
apt to amorous intrigue in the frock and bib, than they are at present. 
But no book can be secure against every cavil. 

The sranslation exhibits, here and there, gallicisms and inaccura- 
cies, {rom which it ought to have been free. Yet, it appears to have 
been executed by a person well qualified for the task, though not 
performing it, in every part, with due care and vigilance. We ac- 
count it one of the most important duties of reviewers, to check the 
negligence and licence of translation. It is a commodity of which 
there is, in this good town, a manufacture more villainously bad 
than that of home-brewed wines, or quack-medicines, or servants’ 
characters. Itiscarried on by men fit only to handle a flough tail, ox 
a forter’s knot,—and by women having just enough of learning to qua- 
lity them to figure over the washetub!/! 


Adveniures 
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Adventures of the Pyrenean Hermits. Translated from the Spanish. 
Small 8vo. 1s. Hurst. 
We see no particular merit either in the style or construction of 
this novel, to distinguish it from the ordinary kinds of iove-adventures. 
The moral, however, is good ; and the tale amusing. 


Interesting, Memars of Captain Shelburne, Written from authentic Do- 
cuments. Small 8vo. 1s. Hurst. 

This little pamphlet is printed in the same manner as the fore- 
going ; and seems to have one advantage over it, which is, that the 
relation is founded on fact; at least we are told so. Tous, they 
appear both to be of that kind of novellette which for many years filled 
the pages of the Town and Country and Westminster Magazines. 

We, however, give the author credit for his 4hilanthrofy at least, 
in finding a niche in his novel for the methods recommended by the 
Elumane Society for the recovery of fersons afiparently dead. 

An engraving, of very /a-/a merit, is prefixed to each of these 
two books. 


Albert ; or, The Wilds of Strathnavern. In Four Volumes. By Elizabeth 
Helme, Author of “ Louisa; o, The Cottage on the Moor.” 12mo. 
Low. 


There is some ingenuity in the construction of this novel, and an 
agreeable diversity in the dramatis personz, that entitles its author 
to be ranked, though not in the first, yet not below the second class 
of novelists. Her language, however, is frequently incorrect, and 
sometimes, we think unnecessarily debased by colloquial expletives 
and barbarisms. 


Battleridge : an Historical Tale founded on Facts. In Four Volumes. By 
a Lady of Quality. 12mo. Cawthorn. 


There is sufficient interest in this novel to induce a reader to pursue 
the story to the end. It blends historical facts with fiction ; the cir- 
cumstances are those of Cromwell’s days; and the characters seem 
to be sketched with a considerable degree of fidelity. Those towhom 
the poem of Hudibras is familiar, will here find some old friends with 
new faces. ‘The author frequently uses words of new coinage, 
bearing the stamp of affectation, and her diction in general stands 
much in need of polish; but for one reader whose taste will be of- 
fended by her faults, she will find twenty who, overlooking them all, 
will be amused with her narration. 


Carite and Polydorus. To which is prefixed, A Treatise on Morals. By 
J.J. Barthelemy, Author of the Travels of Anacharsis, With the Life 
of the Author, \2mo. $3. Otridge, Se. 

In this very pleasing Athenian romance, fiction is agreeably blended 
with some historic truths, to inculcate sentiments of honour and 
virtue. lt was written, as well as the “ Treatise on Morals,” by 
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Barthelemy, for the son of Madame La Moignon, sister to that illus- 
trious and upright magistrate Malesherbes; but may be read’ with 
profit by persons of either sex, and of any age. The “ Life” pre- 
fixed is very brief. Of such a man we think a little diligence might 
have collected a portion of biography more worthy of his: illustrious 
character, and exalted fame. 


POETRYY. 


The Pursuit of Happiness; a Poem; addressed toa Friend. Ato. Lf» 36. 
Faulder. 1799. 


This poem, without unity of plan, or a regular combination of its 
parts into one whole, expatiates, in a desultory way, on the various 
conditions and pursuits of mankind. Its irregularity of structure, 
seems to arise, not from the design of the author, but on his unskil- 
fulness in composition. Its language is prosaic, unenriched with 
any happy infusion of the favourite phraseology of poetry. Its ver 
sification is rhyme, but without the varied melody, or the genuine 
sweetness of those numbers which can alone enchant the heart. It 
exhibits one of. the most diverting instances we have seen, of that 
burlesque which is produced by applying mean and familiar meta- 
phor, to degrade the grand and the magnificent. Thou knowest, 
gentle reader, what a fixture is. Admire, then, this line: 

‘ Shall the round globe, the fixture of a God.— 

Yet the author is, evidently, a man of virtue, reading, experience, 
and liberal intelligence. He is more a stranger to the practice of 
composition, to the delicate arts of versification, and to the appro- 


priated language of poesy, than to the sensibilities, or the imagination 
ofa true poet. Do not these specimens evince as much? 


Mor ning Dreams. 


* To rise at noon, and with a listless yawn, 
Dispel the boding visions of the dawn, 
Which busy fancy, wild, disportive maid, 
With a faint pencil, on the mind pourtray’d.’ 


Flight of the Lark. 


* With fluttering pinions and impatient breast, 
She quits the dewy grass and callow nest ; 

Thro’ dusky ather, high the warbler. springs, 
And ’mid the morning coolness, sweetly sings : 
Loud and more loud, pours full the matin notes, 
As the dun cloud beneath her vision floats. 

Poiz’d on the wing, her airy flight she stops, 
Then sad, and slow, the flickering minstrel drops ; 
Sweet is the song and soft the plaintive strain, | 
While the brown vapours shade the dusky plain.’ 


The Author's domestic Situation. 


‘ Poor, yet content, in shades obscure, I rest, 
Since hope, fleet cherub, ne’er copvuls’d my breast ; 
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_ Happy, thrice happy, whilst my little boys 
§ an by my side, and prattling, hisp their joys ; 
hile shey of softer mould, and finer glow, 
- Fheir dear-lov’d mother’s long-lost features shew.’ 


Extracts from Poems, on Naval and Military Subjects; by the Rev. W. 
Tasker. 800. jf. 15. Meyler, Bath. 


Though we now and then meet with some spirited lines in these 
poems, we must use the freedom to uy that we also find many others 
flat, prosaic, and even ungrammatical. 

¢ Our foes are come clandestine on our isle’ 
is the incipient line of a speech made by King Arviragus to his 
warriors, in an historical drama which the author had not. “ interest 
enough” to bring forward at either of the theatres royal. 

Patriotism and. public spirit, however, have evidently guided the 
pen of Mr. Tasker ; his intentions, therefore, if not his verses, are 
entitled to unqualified praise. 


Endon and Miranda. By Romaine Joseph Thorn. To which is added, 
«© The Poor Boy,” a Fale. Small 800. 6s. Longman and Rees. 


We cannot compliment the author of this poem, whose talents are 
very unequal to the task he has undertaken. His verse is almost any 
thing but poetry ; as our readers will perceive from the following 
passage. 

«I shipp’d him, too precipitate perhaps, 

His rightful due ; five thousand pounds it was ; 
But from that moment, Ledon, net a line 
Receiv’d I from him, though J never fail’d 
When opportunity presented fit, 

To earnest pray seme faithful friends exert 
Their utmost efforts, nor expence withhold 

T’ enquire him out. At length a vessel came, 
Which me the tidings most distressing brought; 
That in the narrow and the silent grave, 

My poor old uncle months ago had dropp’d, 
Whose house immediately my brother made 
His own abode, and with some female liv’d, 
Who fass'd his wife, &c. &e. 


The reader who does not pity the fate of those who have to wade 
through 4,145 lines of such “ prose run ‘mad” as this, must havé 
little of the milk of human kindness in him. Buf lest the pur- 
chaser should complain of scanty fare, “‘ The Poor Boy,” a tale of 
100 lines, is given in as a make-weight; and if he be not yet con- 
tented, an advertisement is annexed, announcing the publication of 
seven other productions of the same ingemous author, who scems, 
by a passage in the preface, to have ‘ left some.calling (or this idle 
trade,’ 

The 
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The work, however, has certainly the advantage to the public of 
fine paper and print, and to the writer of a very ample list of 
subscribers. 


The Unsex’d Females; a Poem, addressed to the Author of “ The Pursuits 
of Literature.” 8vo. 25. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 


In some of the most harmonious lines we ever read, the author of 
this poem appreciates with much judgment the characters literary and 
natural of the most distinguished names among the British fair, now 
living or recently deceased. While he honours virtue and talents in 
all the personages of his poem, he censures with just sevtrity every 
departure of women from that softness and delicacy with which 
nature kindly clothed them, to render them amiable and indis- 
pensable counterparts to the rougher texture of the other sex. His 
purpose is not, however, to discourage the exercise of the female 
mind attached to literature; for, while he animadverts with proper 
indignation on the wnsex’d character and writings of the late Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft Godwin, he notices with pleasure, and commends 
with just confidence the laudable labours of Hannah More. 

In the notes we find much useful remark and anecdote. The fol- 
lowing may be new to some of our readers: 

‘ That Miss Wollstonecraft was a sworn enemy to blushes, I need 
not remark. But many of my readers, perhaps, will be astonished 
to hear, that at several of our boarding-schools for poung ladies a blush 
incurs a penalty? é' 

DRAMA. 


The Noble Lie, a Comedy, in one Act. Translated from the German of 
Augustus Von Kotzebiie, being the Conclusion of his much admired Comedy of 
the Stranger, or Misanthropy and Repentance. 8ve. 15. Pitheathley. 
1799. 


The Noble Lie, though it does not disgrace the fen of Kotzebiie, is 
in design and tendency so weak and contemptible, that if the authen- 
ticity of the production were not indisputable, we should hesitate 
much to attribute it to the author of The Stranger. The insufficiency 
of the moral, as well as the uncertainty in which the catastrophe of 
that fine play leaves the mind of the speetator, is here attempted to 
be remedied; but with a silliness so obvious, and a lameness so piti- 
able, that it had been better if Kotzebiie had omitted to notice the 
criticisms which the public passed upon his performance. 

It had been said, and we think justly, that the interests of morality 
suffered by the restoration of the guilty wife to the happiness she 
had forfeited by her infidelity. In ‘this segvel, therefore, Kotzebiie 
exhibits her as still retaining, after an interval of some years, a bitter 
sense of her original transgression; and such is the mean opinion 
which her husband (the highly sensitive and delicate Stranger) enter- 
tains of her, that he imagines her compuuction to arise from a con- 
sciousness of the inequality that subsists between them ; and that if 
she could once be induced to think dim as culpable as Aersel/, her tran- 
quillity would be entirely restored. ‘This is undoubtedly a senti- 
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ment unworthy, not only of the character of Meinau; butof every may 
of common understanding and sensibility; but the plan he puts in 
execution to effect this purpose, is puerile and indecent in the ex- 
treme—he pardons his man and maid servant who (as if the infly- 
ence of seduction were contagious in the family) had been con- 
cerned in an amour together, x/on condition that the latter shall go to 
her mistress, and acknowledge #zm to have been her seducer. ‘ Now, 
Rosee,’ he enquires, ‘ will you TELL a LIE, and be Conrad’s 
wife, or tell the truth, and be Aushed out of doors ;’ so a—————— is 
to be forgiven by the head of a family, provided she add to her crime 
by a barefaced falshood, the object of which is to make another woman 
who had also lost her honour, exchange a salutary penitence fora 
delusive peace of mind originating in the knowledge of her hus 
band’s unworthiness. This is so like an indirect satire upon the sex, 
intimating that a guilty woman could not be happy unless her hus- 
band were «/\9 crimiual, that one would almost suppose Kotzebiie had 
in his recollection the conduct of Eve— and she gave unto her 
husband, and Je did eat.” 

The device, however, totally fails, and the object of this sequel is, 
therefore, nugatory ; for Judia is left just as miserable as the opening 
found her: but, in one sense, the author has here acted wisely, for if 
she had been idiot enough to have listened to such a clumsy piece of 
sophistry, we should then have despised her intellect as much as we 
are now disposed to pity her frailty. 


The Votary of Wealth; a Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed at the Thee 


atre Royal, Covent Garden. By J. G. Holman, Author of “ Abroad and 
at Home.” 8g. 2s, Longman and Rees. 799. 


‘ To palliate my guilt, I do not seek—yet, in justice, let me de- 
clare, the erroneous judgment of the world made me a villain. I 
beheld the eye of observance and respect, ever directed to the 
wealthy ; were he fool, or knave, no matter. While all that is truly 
amiable or great in genius, or in virtue, when linked with poverty, 
was heeded with the stare of disavowal, or the scowl of contempt. 
To be a golden idol for the world’s worship was my aim. I have 
lost my fortune, character, and happiness in the attempt, and now 
must mect in penury mankind’s abhorrence—and feel, too—I de- 
serve it,’ 

Such is the excuse, and such the fate of the Votary of Wealth.— 
We are sorry that the apology for his conduct is admissible ; and that 
the undiscriminating, and often unpardonable respect paid to the rich, 
merely decause they are so, should afford even a pretence to men of 
mean and mercenary inclinations to seek the acquisition of money by 
unjustifiable means; but we doubt how far it is prudent to suffer a 
man who, in the course of the play, had committed almost every crime 
short of murder, to quit the stage with a speech that throws the 
odium of his guilt upon other shoulders than his own, and thereby ap- 
pears to lessen the detestation in which an audience should be care 
fully encouraged to hold so flagitious a character, 


This 
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This comedy, though written very much upon the modern prin- 


.ciple, is not without considerable merit. The plot is artful—There 


is strong contrast of character and incident. It is not destitute of 
useful satire ; and the dialogue is pathetic or lively according as the 
situations require. But ‘the great error of our present dramatic 
writers is this—their plays discover more knowledge of the stage 
than of real life. vie - 


Natural Faults: a Comedy, in five Acts, as written by William Earle, jin. 
so like “ First Faults,” as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lang, 
for the Benefit of Miss De Camp, that the Reader will immediately com- 
clude it is the same. vo. Earle amd Hemet. 1799. 


In a preface to this piece, William Earle, jun. accuses Miss De 
Camp of having committed a gross plagiarism upon his performance, 
and produced it on the stage as fer own. That any man should have 
confidence enough to acknowledge himself publicly the author of so 
wretched a production, is not a little surprizing; but that a lady of 
Miss de Camp’s intelligent character should steal this trash, and wil- 
fully incur the danger of being branded with dishonesty, and des- 
pised for the depravity of her taste, is incredible to the last degree. 

Miss De Camp, we understand, has solemnly denied the fact in 
one of the public prints. ; 


The Horse and the Widow; a Farce, as performed with universal Applause, 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. Altered fiom the German of 
F. Von Kotzebiie, and adapted to the English Stage, by Themas Dibdin, 
Sv. Is. Barker. 1799. 


A whimsical dramatic trifle, in one act, which does not, however, 
greatly increase our good opinion of Kotzebiie ; and which it was, 
perhaps, not very judicious to produce on the English stage, at this 
early period of his popularity. The humour of it consists in the 
embarrassments of a man who has inherited a vast fortune, upon 
condition that he neither marry a widow nor keepa horse: He 1s in 
danger of losing the estate, through the diligent activity of a lawyer 
interested for the other party, when it is discovered that the woman 
whom he had married, under the supposition of her being a widow, 
has another husband living, and that the horse found in his possession 
does not fall under any of the descriptions specified in the ‘will, 
being neither a /obdy, galloway, nag, mare, nor foney, but a mule, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


4 gas es Journal of the Year \798 kept in London, by.William Bent, 
To which are added, Remarks on the State of the Ain. ff. 88. 25, 
Bent. 1799. 


Few sciences combine, equally with meteorology, entertainment 
and instruction. The opening blossom and the yellow fruit appear 
upon the same branch. It affords gratification to the anticipating inind 
of man; and, when correctly understood, may become uw 
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of extreme utility. This science has, notwithstanding, remained 
in an infantine state; and, itis only by accurate and extensive ob- 


_ servations of the meteorological phenomena, and a collection of 


J 


valuable facts, that it can ever acquire masculine and salutary 
energy. Every individual, therefore, who keeps a diurnal register of 
the state of the instruments by which the variations of the atmosphere 
are ascertainable, and communicates to the public his remarks, me- 
rits general gratitude and applause. Mr. Bent commenced the pub- 
lication of his journals in 1793, and they have been since annually 
continued. The present number indicates the fluctuations of the 
‘barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer, the degrees of cloudi- 
ness, and the point and force of the wind, as they were observed 
twice in every day during the last year, It also contains a monthly 
account of prevalent diseases, of the state of vegetation, and quan- 
tity of rain. We have examained the statements with attention, 
and believe them to be generally correct. 


Journal of a Tour through the North of England and Parts of Scotland. With 
Remarks on the present State of the Established Church of Scotland, and the 
awifferent Secesstons therefrom. Together with Reflections on some Party Dis- 
tinctionsin England; shewing the Origin of these Disputes, and the Causes 
of ther Separation. Designed to promote brotherly Love and Forbearance 
among Christians of all Denominations, Also some Remarks on the Pro- 
priety of what is called Lay and Itinerant Preaching, By Rowland Hill, 
A.M. late of St. Jotn’s College, Cambridge, and Minister of Survey 
Chapel: 810. fp. 182. 25. sewed. Chapman. 1799. 


The copious title of this pamphlet gives a sufficient analysis of the 


subjects discussed in it; and, though we cannot approve of the spi- 


rit in which by far the greater part of the book is written, it 
would be uncandid to deny, that there are many observations by 
which people ofall religious persuasions may profit. In Mr. Hill’s con- 
cluding strictures on the utility of a funeral service, we cordiall 
agree with hiur; and every member of the church of England will 
be proud to reflect on the superior decency of our interments, and 
on the excellent and most pathetic form which our common prayer 
prescribes, when contrasted with the hurried and unimproving fu- 
nerals of the north. . 


Ax Essay on the most rational Means of preserving Health, and of attaining 
toan advanced Age. Towhich ave added, Anecdotes of Longevity. \2mo. 
2s. Wallis. 


This is a compilation, not ill executed, from Dr. Mackenzie’s 
History of Health ; Fordyce and Arbuthnot, on Aliment ; Cheyne, 
on Health and Long Life; Cadogan, on Gout; Wainwright, on 
the Non-naturals; Cornaro, and others, on the Art of prolonging 
Life, &c. &c. 

The selector has classed his extracts under the heads of Exercise, 
Sleep, Early Rising, Air, State of the Mind, &c.’on which subjects he 


has thrown together many brief and useful (because practical) 


observatiqns ; 
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ebservations; occasionally, however, inserting what seems to be un- 
necessary information, even to the meanest capacity, as. where (p. 40) 
he.tells us, that for air, “ the great squares, a streets, and open 
places [of Londen}. are to be preferred to narrow lanes.and streets, 
sourts and alleys !” . . 

This part of his work occupies 54 pages; the remaining 58 are 
devoted to the recording of Anecdotes of Longevity, m which, how. 
ever, we find a very small degree of novelty indeed. These pages 
might, in our opinion, have been. well spazed; it is compiling from 
compilations, and has too much the appearance of a trick to swell the .. 
painphlet, and justify the charge of an extra shilling. 



































The Works of the late John Maclaurin, Esq. of Drezharny owe of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, and F.R.S. Edinburgh. 2 Vols, 


This author was held in great esteem while alive, and the works 
which survive him are still objects of considerable partiality to his 
countrymen. The judges of this court have, of late years, prosecuted 
literature with much zeal and proportionable celebrity. The late 
Lord Kaims was among the first who set an example of a pure and 
ehaste use of the English language in that part of the island. And 
though his Lordship’s diction be sometimes careless, and often flimsy, 
it is always clear, expressive, and never tarnished with a mixture.of 
foreign idiom and provineial vulgarity.. No writer was ever more 
studious of avoiding every thing offensive to taste and delicacy in 
composition, or, in his common intercourse with the world, displayed 
less of either. Indeed the whole common plan of his life was one 
constant relaxation from severe study ; and considering his domes- 
tic avocations, and the duties of an high and laborious station, both 
the number and correctness of his writings are astonishing. The late 
ingenious author of the Origin of Language, Ancient Metaphysics, 
&e. was also a prodigy of exertion, perseverance, and erudition. Nox 
has this celebrgted college of justice derived less honour from. the late 
Gardenstone of facetious convivial memory. His posthumous pub- 
lications are equally replete with taste and genius. He writes im — 
prose with much spirit and ingenuity, and his poetry glows at once 
with sensibility, and sparkles with wit. Our author was a conten- 
= with these great men, and partook somewhat of the common 
mpulse which animated and distinguished them all. He was nota . 
forward judge, or very remarkable for his activity as.an advocate. 
His friends will forgive our apprehension that his celebrity as aa 
author will never be very extensive. We understand, also, his. man- 
ners were not without some degree of prudery, and his temper of 
mind seems to have inclined more to the reserved than the facetious. 
In all his public appearances, from a certain fastidious air and 
starchness which had become habitual to him, he was more repulsive . 
than conciliating, and much likelier to offend than please. But in 
the private circles of his own select connections, where he-could 
relax with freedom, and cease to act a Aart that he might particrpate - 


ef social enjoyment, he is said to have occasionally indulged and: . 
displayed: 
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displayed some very agreeable qualities. And though we presume 
his reputation will derive no great accession from the pieces collected 
in these volumes, they notwithstanding exhibit such a vein of :mo- 
deration, good sense, and liberality of sentiment, as is highly worthy 
of the respectable school to which the author belonged. His poetry 
is, for the most part, too temporary and local to create a general in- 
terest in its favour; and he does not appear to us one of the best 
masters of versification. Even his prose productions, though exe- 
¢uted with great simplicity, suffer also from the choice of the 
subject. 
The Elements of useful Knowledge, in Seven Books: comprehending shor 
Systems of Astronomy and Geography, Mythology, Chronology, Rhetoric, 
Biography, Natural Philosophy and Metallurgy, Government and Juris- 
prudence. Tobe read in Turns, wish such approved Selections as are ges 
nerally used in Schools; and to be chiefly committed to Memory. By the Rev. 
J. Adams, A. M. Author of “The Elements of Reading,” &Fc. Tig 
Second Edition, much improved and enlarged. \2mo. 35. Law, &e. 


The number of useful and well-adapted helps toward the accom- 
plishment of the rising generation, that have been devised within 
the last thirty years, and their extensive sale, is a striking proof that 
we have not degenerated so much as cynics would affect to persuade 
us. The culture of the infant mind was never, perhaps, so eagerly 
essayed, nor more beneficially employed. If laxity. of manners be 
justly alledged against the present age, it cannot proceed from a lack 
of instruction in knowledge and virtue; and there are not wanting 
writers, and sensible ones too, who even go so far as to assert, that 
the too general diffusion of knowledge has contributed, in many cases, 
to increase the pruriency of human vices. We shall not stop to can- 
vas this matter; but shall content ourselves with protesting against 
any attempts to withhold the means of knowledge from even the 
lowest scale of our fellow-creatures, convinced, that to give good ins 
struction is the bounden duty of those who have given us birth, and 
that if we improperly use it, the blame and the suifering will be ours 
only ; whereas, crimes or follies, committed for want of better know- 
ledge, justly attach themselves to those who should have imparted it, 
aud, compared with whom, the offenders themselves are innocent. 

The work before us is well adapted to give youth an early relish 
for useful and polite literature. Though necessarily brief, it com- 
prises enough, on each of the subjects treated, to prepare the mind, 
by a gradual progress, for the higher branches of history and philo- 
sophy. The title sufficiently explains the nature of the information 
to be derived from the use of this book, of which the article Bio- 

raphy* is new to the present edition, as. we are informed in the 
Preface. The necessary attention seems to have been paid through- 
out, to render the book easily comprehensible-by young persons, and 
we can safely recommend it to the patronage of the public. . 





* Comprising sketches of the lives of Alfred the Great, Sir Tho- 
mas More, Raleigh, Wolsey, Shakespeare, Bacon, Blake, Mil- 
ton, Locke, Newton, Addison, Marlborough, Wolfe, Cook, and 
Howard. 


Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining, alphabetically arranged, and 
interspersed with a Variety of useful Observations. Selected by Charles 
Buck. 12mo. Chapman, Se. 


The professed objects of this volume are, to inform the mind, affect 
the heart, and promote the best interests of mankind. The com- 
piler, premising that men are naturally indifferent about their duty to 
God, and unconcerned as to the welfare of their immortal souls, ob- 
serves, that ‘ any attempt to set before them the grand object of 
veneration and worship, to rouse them te their duty, to facilitate 
their happiness, to shew them the deformity of vice, and to inspire 
them with true and exalted views of the sacred religion of Jesus, 
cannot be considered as unworthy of attention.’ We cordially sub+ 
scribe to this opinion, and must applaud the pains and diligence 
which he seems to have employed on the present work. 

The anecdotes selected, as our readers may by this time have sur 
mised, are chiefly of a religious cast. ‘Itis to be lamented,’ says 
Mr. Buck, ‘that while many write merely to please the imagination, 
the real Aroft of the mind is not thought of. The passions, perhaps, 
are affected, and the fancy pleased; while the temper remains un- 
subdued, the heart unimpressed, and the conduct unstable and irre« 
gular. I hope the present volume, while it affords a degree of enters 
tainment to the reader, will also tend to excite reverence for the best 
of beings, a regard for the noble and delightful system of christianity 
together with benevolence to our fellow mortals, and an earnest 
desire to devote ourselves to the glory and service of our God and 
Saviour.” * * * * * * * «Tn respect to authenticity, which is 
of considerable importance in a work of this kind, I have carefully 
avoided. what appeared to be apocryphal, and bore but scrupulous 
evidence, &c. &c.’ 

Though it is apparent, from some of the contents of this volume 
that it bears a favourable aspect toward the dissenting interest, yet a 
laudable spirit of candour pervades the whole. We select with 
pleasure, from the article * Bishops,’ the following just tribute to 
our excellent metropolitan. 

‘ The present Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, is considered as a 
person, not only possessing shining abilities, but what is superior, 
eminent piety, connected with a desire of doing good and promoting 
the gospel. In 1792, his lordship was the mean of founding a society 
for the conversion of the negro slaves in the West Indies, which we 
have the satisfaction to find has been successful. His exertions in 
the cause of christianity have been unremitted, and conducted upon 
the most liberal principles. The breath of censure has not ventured 
to assail his name even with the suspicion of reproach. Men of all 
parties have concurred in praising his candour, faithfulness, mode- 
ration, and liberality of mind. In order to counteract the spirit of 
infidelity, his lordship commenced, during Lent 1798, a series of 
lectures on the truth of the gospel history, and the divinity of Christ’s 
mission, which he preached in St. James’s church, Westminster. 
These were delivered every Friday, before crowded and admiring 
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audiences, composed of persons of all persuasions. His warm and 
impressive manner, plain but forcible language, clear and convincing 
arguments, aided by a most captivating eloquence, not only drew 
from the multitude who heard him the unanimous voice of applause, 
but, it is to be hoped, produced, a more substantial good, in bring, 
ing conviction home to many minds. 

‘ The bishop is, we believe, a more frequent preacher than the 
rest of his brethren ; for he is not only ready to assist public charities 
by his elocution, but, during his summer residence in the country, 
he often ascends the pulpit, to explain the principles, and enforce the 
precepts of our sublime religion. 

‘ It is much to his lordship’s honour, also, that he is no bigot either 
in politics or divinity.—In politics, ‘‘ he has not made himself an 
active partizan by throwing fuel on the unhappy fire which distracts 
the public mind.” And in divinity, he has not opposed, but encou- 
raged those whose preaching is considered as methodistical, and 
consequently different from the general strain of the clergy.’ 

A story demonstrative of the bishop’s benevolence then follows, 
for which, however, we must refer the reader to the book itself, 


The English Reader: or, Pieces in Prose aad Poetry, selected from the best 
Writers. Designed to assist young Persons to read with Propriety and 
Effect ; to improve their Language and Sentiments; and to inculcate some 
of the most important Principles of Piety and Virtue. With a few Pre 
liminary Ohservations on the Principles of good Reading. By Lindley 
Murray, Author of “ English Grammar adapted to the different Classes of 


Learners,” Fc. 12m0. $5. Longman and Rees, Fe. 


There is very considerable merit in this compilation, the contents 
of which are pretty equally made up of the agreeable and the useful. 
The idea is by no means a new one: within our own recollection, at 
least, a score of publications of the same nature have issued from the 
press, and each has had the merit of utility. But it must have been 
observed, that each generally served up nearly the same viands, only 
differently disposed. We certainly are not preparing to say, that, in 
the selection now before us, no piece appears that is to be found in 
its precursors ; but, after a careful inspection, we feel ourselves 
bound in justice to remark ; That it comprises much more novelty 
than any work of the same size that ever came into our hands. 

Three objects are proposed by Mr. Murray, in giving this volume 
to the world: first, to improve youth in the indispensible art of read- 
ing; secondly, to meliorate their language and sentiments; and, 
thirdly, to inculcate some of the most important principles of piety 
and virtue. 

The articles selected for the first of these purposes, are peculiarly 
calculated for exercising the various pauses, inflections, and modu- 
lations of the voice; they are judiciously diversified and propor- 
tioned, and accurately punctuated. 

In pursuance of his second ebject, Mr. Murray has made his se- 
lections from the most correct and elegant writers ; and purity, pro- 
ptiety, and perspicuity, of course, characterise them. 
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In his third department, we find extracts strongly tending to pro- 
mote piety and virtue; to place religion in the most amiable light ; 
and te recommend the moral duties by proving the excellence of 
their nature, and the happy effects which they produce. 

In no part of the work do we meet with an expression that might 
gratify a corrupt, or corrupt a pure mind, nor a sentiment that 
can offend the ear of innocence. The perusal of the Sacred 
Scriptures is powerfully recommended by the frequent insertion of 
the most sublime, beautiful, and interesting passages of those inva- 
luable writings. But, though the general cast of the volume par- 
takes more of the grave than the gay, yet is it not without a consi- 
derable portion of rational amusement: but, as it is serious without 
enthusiasm or superstition, so is it cheerful without levity; and that 
the former rather predominates, has been accounted for by the Com- 
piler in the following lines : 

‘ Too much attention may be paid to this (the amusing) medium 
of improvement. When the imagination, of youth especially, is 
much entertained, the sober dictates of the understanding are re- 
garded with indifference ; and the influence of the good affections is 
either feeble or transient. A temperate use of such entertainment 
seems therefore requisite, to afford proper scope for the operations 
of the understanding and the heart.’ 

We do not fear discrediting our judgment by recommending to all 
sects and degrees of people this portable volume; which, though 
professedly compiled for the instruction of youth, will not be found 
unuseful to those of riper years. 


The Stocks examined and compared: or a Guide to Purchasers in the Public 
Funds. Containing an Account of the different Funds, from the Times of 
their Creation to the Year 179%, Se. He. With new, useful, and ex- 
tensive Tables, illustrated by Observations and Examples. Also State 
ments of the National Debt, and an Account of the present Plan for liqui- 
dating the same. The Third Edition, considerably improved. By William 
Fairman, Life Accountant to the — ation of the Royal Exchange 

Ce 


Assurance. vo. Johnson, Debrett, 


This ample title-page sufficiently explains the nature of the infor- 
mation to be derived from Mr. Fairman’s book, which exhibits strong 
proofs of diligence and a usefully employed. The improve- 

e 


ments, which are detailed in the preface, must give the present con- 
siderable advantage over the preceding editions. Yet we have 
sometimes thought that there was a degree of unfairness in publish- 
ing books so hastily, or, perhaps, negligently, at first, as to leave room 
in second, third, and 4th editions for corrections and improvements, 
thereby creating dissatisfaction in the minds of those best entitled to 
respect. We allude tothose who have given an author credit for care 
and ability by purchasing his frst edition. We have known num- 
berless instances where such purchasers have expressed, in very 
strong terms, a sense of injury received at the hands both of the author 
end the bookseller. 
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From the operation of this remark, however, we must exclude 
certain kinds of publications, as biographical, medical, and other pro- 
fessional productions, to which the daily course of events and disco 
veries render additions always necessary in successive impressions. 


Practical Philosophy of Social Life; or, the Art of Conversing with Men: 
after the German of Baron Knigge. In twoVolumes. By P. Will, Mi- 


nister of the Reformed German Congregation in the Savoy. 8vo. 105, 
Cadell and Davies. 


We opened this book, not without a strong impression upon our 
minds of the charge that has been brought against Baron Knigge, 
by M. Barruel, and the rest of the anti-illuminati, of having been 
a distinguished leader of that sect to which has been attributed, in 
a great degree, the tendency of anarchy and atheism, that has so 
unfortunately been propagated on the Continent, particularly since, 
and for some time anterior to, the French revolution. 

A very different picture of the mind of this nobleman is here pre- 
sented by his trapslator, who, with no small degree of ingenuity 
and apparent ingenuousness, vindicates the Baron in his temporary 
eonnection with Weishaupt and Zwack, and ascribes to him the purest 
and most laudable motives of action during the time that that connec- 
tion subsisted. On the honest principle of ‘ aud: alteram fartem,” we 
think every person who has read the Abbe’s account of Knigge should, 
in candour, peruse, at least, the preface to the work now before us. 

We have not, for a long time, read a book so pregnant with 
practical instruction for our conduct in life and conversation, as the 
present. The remarks, though of course not always new, a 
an intimate knowledge of the world, and an acquaintance with all 
the tortuosities of the human mind. The translator tells us, ¢ It 
went through five editions in the course of a few years [this, by the 
bye, is but a very loose term]; and, if I may presume to judge of 
its usefulness from my own experience, stands foremost amongst all the 
books which ever have been written to promote social happiness. 
The advantages which I have derived from the study and application of 
the excellent observations and rules which this work contains, and 
the salutary effects which J have seen it produce in the life (lives) of 
those of my pupils to whom I recommended it, and who followed the 
sage instructions with which it abounds, made me wish most ardently 
to see it dressed in an English garb, and circulated in a country 
which is so dear to me, and which of late has naturalized so many 
inferior children of the German Muse. But, as the original is en- 
tirely modified after the local wants, customs, and situation of Ger- 
many, and, besides, contains many chasms which I wished to fill 
up in an English edition, I was obliged almost entirely to new- 
mould it, in order to render it more congenial to the soil into which 
I intended transplanting it, to collect the additions which it wanted 
with care and assiduity, to read all the books in which I expected to 
find materials that suited my purpose, and to make such observations 
as would enable me to ascertain how the author would have shaped 
his rules and instructions, if he had wrote [written] for an English 
public,’ 
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Our readers will perceive that Mr. Will entered on his task eax 
emore; and bis work demands the praise of diligence, of judgment, 
and correct taste. 

In some parts, however, we think omissions or curtailments 
might still be made with advantage, as, for instance, in the section 
[vol 2. p. 164.], where a “ down-right fries? is described. The 
character is depicted in such'detestable colours, and with such an 
appearance of—rriumph, we had almost said—as forcibly to remind 
us, that to bring religion and its ministers into contempt, has always 
been charged as a leading principle with the professors of illuminism, 
among whom Baron Knigge once ranked. We wonder that it did 
not occur to a clergyman of estimable character, as we understand 
Mr. Will to be, that such high colouring was more likely to hurt the 
clerical profession in the minds of superficial or ill-principled readers, 
than to convert or amend the vicious characters which it was meant 
to expose. 

There are very few pages in these two volumes from which we 
could not extract admirable lessons of morality; but we content our- 
selves with heartily recommending the book to that public patronage 
which, generally speaking, it so well deserves. The translator has 
taken the pains to prefix to each volume a very complete:synopsis, 
or syllabus, of the entire contents, which will be found extremely 
convenient as a medium of reference. 

The translation, though evidently from the pen of a foreigner, is 
not so faulty, on the score of idiom, as many others that we have 
seen ; but there is still sufficient defect, in this particular, to justify an 
observation which occurs to us, that to render a translation from the 
German, the French, or any foreign language, fit for an English 
reader, it should pass through two hands; the real translator should 
be a native of the country which originated the publication ; and_his 
translation should then be corrected, or rescribed, if necessary, by 
an Englishman well-grounded in the niceties of his vernacular tongue. 
No translation can be good that bears token of the original having 
been written in any other language. Of the corps of translators 
from the German, with which the literary world is almost crowded 
at present, the writer.of this article would find it difficult to name 
one (however respectable in character or talents) who completely 
— the task whieh has just been considered as essential in a tran- 
siator. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 

PorTUGAL »—Situaie at a remote extremity of Ewrofe, oppressed by the sway 
of superstition, and existing in no very flourishing state of industry or poli- 
tical power, has not, since the age of its grand naval enterprizes, furnished 
any Considerable number of literary productions, to delight the taste, or en- 
large the general intelligence of mankind. ’ 

Yet, it 1s not without national institutions, intended to cherish and to dif- 
seminate erudition and science. Its University of Cormenra is filled with no 
fewer than eighty lecturers and professors for the different branches of know- 
Jedge ; and is usually attended by about four thousand students. At — - 
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a Rorat AcapEmMy, containing, beside a great number of honorary associ- 
ates and correspondents, one and twenty ordinary members, whom the rules 
of the institution require to be constantly busy in some useful literary or sci- 
entific pursuit. For Medical Instruction, a number of PortuGuese students 
have been sent, at the Royal expence, within ticse last twelve years, to the 
University of Edinburgh, and to the schools of London. Attempts have been 
made, to deliver the press and the importation of foreign books from the 
censorship nf the Inquisition; but, the Censoria Mera, to whom the task was 
then intrusted, exercising their power, at times, with a blameable facility, 
suffered some books to escape into public reception, which were strikingly 
offensive to religion and good morals. In the year 1794, in particular, they 
gave their sanction to a book entituled Medicina Theclogicay which proved to be 
little else than a manual of materialism and obscenity. The Censoria Mera was 
suppressed, on account of the scandal whicb this incident occasioned ; and the 
authority of the literary censorship was restored to the Inquisition. 

Many valuable works have, however, been published within these last few 
years, under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Lisson. 

On Orcumentcat subjects have aj peared, a quarto volume of Memeirs on 
the Preparation of Oils, by J. Ant. Dalla- Bella; another volume, of similar bulk, 
on the Culture of the Olive Tree in Portugal; two otavo volumes of Memoirs on 
Agriculture; three volumes in quarto, of Ciconomical Memoirs by the Academy, 
on the various Branches of Industry, which are exercised in Portuga/, and in 
the Portuguese colonies; a work, valuable alike for the importance and truth 
of its facts, and for the ingenuity and justness of its general principles, «jon 
the Commerce of Portugal and its Colonies, written by J. Joaq. da Cunha de Axereds 
Continko, member of the Academy, and Bishop of Fernambuca. 

On subjects of Naturat History, there have been, in the same manner, 
lately published :—An octavo volume of Instructions, addressed to the corress 
pondent members of the Academy, concerning the best means for the collec. 
tion and preservation of specimens of Natural History, in order to form a 
National Museum ;—the Viridarium Grysley Lusitanium of that eminent Linnean 
botanist Vanpecx1 ;—the Flora Cochinchinensis of Lourrtro, a very learned 
Missionary, who alter many labours for the propagation of religion, and the 
Improvement of science, died, within these few years, at Lisbon. 

Their late Mepicat publications are, a volume of Advices concerning the Case 
of Asphyxia, or of persons who, though apparently dead, are yet not in- 
capable of recovery ;—2and Remarks, in one volume quarto, on the Use of those 
Mineral Waters which are known in PortuGAL, under the denomination of 
Caldas de Rainha, by Fe, Tavares, member of the Academy. 

On Jurispauvencer, the latest important works which have appeared in 
PerTUGAL, are, in one volume quarto,—A History, written in Latin, of the 
Reception and Progress of the Civil Law among the Portuguese ;—and, in five vo- 
fumes quarto, also in Latin, A System of the Institutions of the whole present 
Portuguese Law, Civil and Criminal; both the productions of P. J. Mectio 
Frei. On the mingled subjects of Jurisjrudenceand Pourticat CEconomyY, 
has appeared a Chronological Account of Subsidies, in two volumes quarto, by 
J. A. de Figueiredo, a correspondent member of the Academy. 

In Biocrapuy and History, the Jate Portucuese publications are, a 
Life of the Infant Don Duarto, by AnpREW pE REZENDA, in one volume 
octave ;—a Collection, in three volumes, fo/is, of manuscripts relative to the His- 
tory of the Reigns of Don John the First, Don Duarto, Don Alphonso the 
Filth, and Don John the Second ;—a quarto volume of Dacuments of the Por« 
tuguese History, translated from the Arabic manuscripts of Torre de Tombo ; 
by Fr. Jo. de Sousa. A Dialogue on the Causes of the Declin: of the Portugu:se 
Power in Avia, written by Diego de Conto; now first published by dnt. Caet, 
de AMARAL. 

In PutLotocy, the most recent Portuguese pulications are, An Etymelogical 
Lexicon of all the Portuguese Words of Arabian Origin, composed by Father J. de 
Souza, by order of the Academy, in one volume, guarta. Memairs of Portu- 
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geese Literature, in four volumes, quarto. A Dictionary, by the Academy, of she 
Portuguese Language, volume first, 1000 pages, folic, containing all the words 
which begin with the letter A. 

The works in MATHEMATICAL ScrENCE, which have the most recently ap- 
peared at Lishon, are, An Introduction to the Method of Fiuxtons, by F. de 
Borja Garcao STOCKLER, in one volume octavo; and the NautTicaLt Atma- 
NACK, With the Calculations for the Meridian of Lisbon; a periodical publica. 
tion, which has continued annually, since the year 1789. 

On the subject of Epucation, there has been, not long snce, published 
at Lisbon, a Treatise by Francisco de MELLo, on the best mode of conducting 
the physical part of the education of youth in Portugal; as well as another treatise, 
precisely on the same subject, by Fr. Jos. de ALmeipa. Each of these works 
fills a quarto volume. 

The merits of the Portuguese Tragedy of Osmra, and its recent translation 
into Ssanish, were mentioned with applause in a late number of this Review. 
Another new publication, under the sanction of the Royal Academy of Lisbon, 
concurs to evince the continued esteem of the Portuguese Literati for poetical 
excellence. It consists of the works, in poetry, of Pedro de Andrada CAMINHA, 
in one volume octavo, 

Beside these works, the Royal Academy of Lishon has also printed several 
other books, which we do not know to have been as yet published. Among 
these is a first volume of Memoirs of the Academy; containing not a few highly 
interesting articles. A fifth volume of the Memoirs of Portuguese Literature, has 
also been printed, and is now ready, in Lisbon, for publication. An excellent 
memoir on the symptoms of those diseases, chronic or acute, to which negroes are 
subject, on the influence of change of climate, and of a life of hard labour, in 
producing these diseases, and on the most effectual means for their pre- 
vention or cure, is also to be numbered among the books which this Academy 
has printed for publication, though not yet actually made public. 

The Portuguese nation have been accused, as if they had sunk into a lethargic 
torpor, in regard to every scientific and literary improvement. But is there 
any other learned society in Europe, whose activity will deserve the pre- 
ference, in comparison with that of the Royal Academy of Lisbon? Did we 
not chuse to confine our study of Foreign Literature, with an indolence truly 
abject and ignominious, to miserable translations from the French and German ; 
might we not draw treasures of new and valuable information, even from the 
neglected Portuguese ? Correa, aciergyman, Secretary to the Academy, is 
well known as one of (the most enlightened men of letters in Europe. VaAn- 
DELLI, one of its members, whose botanical work is numbered above among 
the recent publications, has distinguished himself by the most emineht con- 
tributions to the improvement of Botanical Science, VeLLozo, another of 
the Academicians, possesses an immense collection of Brazilian plants, of 
most of which he has written descriptions, and prepared drawings and en- 
gravings, with the intention of speedily publishing them in a Hortus Brasilicus 
The Academy possess, also, a valuable collection of the most curious appa 
ratus of physical science, and of the specimens of Natural History. Their Li- 
brary is, at once, rich and select. The munificence of the government, 
within these few years, enabled them to send a certain number of their ablest 
and most active members, upon a literary and scientific mission into the other 
parts of Europe. Whatever can be done, in Portugal, for the improvement of 
Knowledge, without departing too far from the habitual policy of the govern- 
ment, from that spirit of public opinion which governs the general conduct of 
the pedple, or from the prevalent religious superstitions, is certainly done with 
sufficient ardour; and it is but justice for us thus to recognize the truth. 

Sparn.—There is about to be published at Maprrp, in a very splendid form, 
an account of a late SeantsH Voyage round the World, by which public curiosity 
cannot fail to be highly interested. It was executed by the Discovery and the 
SusriLe corvettes, under the command of Don Alexander Ma/esfina, and Don 
Joseph de Buastiamente. They sailed in company, from the port of Cadiz, on 
tae 30th of July, 1789. The object of the voyage was to make a survey of the 
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coasts of America, from the river of La Plata to Cape Horn, and thence othe 
northern extremity of the American continent. In the 59° the 60° and the 61? 
of latitude, they searched, but without success, for a passage eastward, into the 
Atlantic Ocean. They have, therefore, concluded, that no such passage is to be 
found ; and that the existence of the famous Streights of M :/donado is absolutely 
fabulous. The Sudzile, and the Mexica, a Spanish galleot, attended the Voyage 
ef Captain Vancouver, in the year 1792, while he sailed to examine the vast 
Archipelago of Admiral De Funte, and the passage of John de Fuca. In the lat- 
ter part of tbe same year, these corvettes visited the Marian and the Philippine 
Isles, and Macao on the coast of China. They then took their course, between 
the isles of Mindanao and Mountag, and in a,direction parallel to the coast of 
New Guinea. In this passage they sailed, for the space of five hundred leagues 
across a gulph which no former European voyager had surveyed. Holding their 
course, from that gulph, towards New Zealand and New Holland, they discovered 
im the Archipelago of the Friendly Is/es, a new cluster of Isles, named the Ba- 
Bacos, at which they lay for some time at anchor. After long traversing the 
Southern Ocean, in various directions, they returned, at last, to Ca//ao on the 
coast of Peru. They sailed thence, to the river La Plata. A passage of ninety 
@zys then brought them safe to the port of Cadiz, ign which they had origi- 
mally setout. The publication of the journal: of thisWoyage, may be expected to 
contribute essentially to the improvement of our nautical, botanical, and mine- 
ralogical knowledge. Besides, a variety of experiments were made, during its 
course, on the gravities of bodies, in different degrees of latitude, from which 
the most important inferences may be drawn, in regard to the irregularity of the 
form of the globe, and to the principle of an universal standard of weights and 
measures. We expect with impatience the publication of the narrative of this 
Woyage, and hope that the British public will be gratified by a speedy transla- 
Bion o! it. 

The Royal Academy of Maprrp offered its last annual prize for eloquence, to 
the author of the best d/scowrse that should be presented to it, won the influence of 
general literary instruction on nario nal prosperity. The poetical prize was offered for 
the bes: tragedy upon some subject taken from the Spanish history. The Roya? 
Medical Academy of BarckLona offered prizes, last year, for the best accounts of 
the epidemical fever which afflicted the Spanish armies in the years 1793, 1794 
and 1795; and for the best essay on tire uses of the cold-bath, as a preserva- 
Sve, and as aremedy against complainis in the breast. 








The hurry in which we were under the unavoidable necessity of sending some of 
the sheets of our last Number to fess, must apologize for the following 


ERRATA. 


P. 529, I. 3 from bottom, for “cold” r. “ bold.’—530, 1.30, a colon after 

* disposition.””—531, 1. 9. r. effect” 1.17, a semicolon after “ man;” and in 

the note r.  gowttes” for  goutrer.”-—532, 1. 22, for “chronicles” r. “character.” 

—935, 1. 7, a colon after “ represented.” 1. 32, r. “ graces’? with a capital G.— 

554, 1. 4 irom bottom, for “ if” r. “of. "—555, L. 14, after “objects” a comma; 

L2I,r. “ sentiment,” and dele “ the” be!ore “ wild; 1. last, for “ thing” r. 
# sky.”—536, 1. 15, r. “6 alee” —1. 6 trom bottom, r. “houselecks.”—563, 1. 27, 


? 
B. iyjhus.” —973, 1. 25, 1. volucrum.” 1. 29, after © sedes” a full stop.—575, 
-? > > . . e . 
bier. “work.” 1. 28, 4. “ certamina.”-—576, 1. 25, for “ yradens”’ t, “ gaudens.” 
“ , ° ” = , S = 
1.23 r. “ demiratus.” 1. last. r.  original.’—577, 1. 8, the verse ends with 


* Giose."—578, L 14, rv.  quavunt.”—579 1.11, x. “ topographical."—598, 
AC, for “ grant’ r. “Wang” 


F 5 
© fibant,” and tor “ melint,” x. “metunt;?? 1, 24, r. 6% Lond: ;”? 1. 29, for “ they,” re 
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